The  first  Chapter  of    "THE   MORRIS1TE    WAR," 
Young,  will  appear  in  the  June  number. 
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FUTURE    STATE    OF   EXISTENCE* 

BY   PRESIDENT  BRIGHAM   YOUNG. 


I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  in  relation 
to  the  difference  between  this  and  the  next 
state  of  existence.  The  next  state  of  ex- 
istence is  a  spiritual  one.  The  spirit 
which  is  now  clothed  with  mortal  flesh 
will  be  set  free  from  that  encumbrance, 
and  the  spirits  of  Saints  will  be  free  from 
the  power  of  sin  and  Satan. 

This  state  is  a  state  of  trial,  wherein 
the  spirit  clothed  upon  with  flesh  labors 
to  sanctify,  redeem  and  save  the  flesh, 
that  in  the  resurrection  the  spirit  and  the 
body  may  be  made  eternally  one,  through 
the  power  of  the  atonement  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  next  state  of  existence  is  the  para- 
disiacal state  of  the  spirit,  a  state  of  wait- 
ing until  the  body  shall  pass  through  the 
purification  and  refinement  given  to  it  by 
passing  through  death  and  the  grave; 
then  cometh  the  resurrection  which 
bringeth  to  pass  the  reunion  of  the  body 
and  the  spirit.  "O,  how  great  the  plan 
of  our  God.  For  on  the  other  hand,  the 
paradise  of  God  must  deliver  up  the  spirit 
of  the  righteous,  and  the  grave  deliver 
up  the  body  of  the  righteous;  and  the 
spirit  and  the  body  are  restored  to  each 
other  again,  and  all  men  become  incor- 
ruptible and  immortal,  and  they  are  liv- 
ing souls,"  etc. 

From  the  state  of  embryo  to  the  time 
of  birth,  and  from  infancy  to  ripe  old 
age,  unseen  dangers  lurk  in  our  path  to 
mar  our  bodies  or  to  render  our  senses 
inefficient;  hence  we  see  the   lame,  the 


*Remarks  made   in   the  Bowery,  Great 
Lake  City,  Oct.  6,  1862. 
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maimed,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  dumb,  weak, 
sickly  and  so  on. 

I  think  it  has  been  taught  by  some  that 
as  we  lay  our  bodies  down,  they  will  so 
rise  again  in  the  resurrection  with  all  the 
impediments  and  imperfections  that  they 
had  here;  and  that  if  a  wife  does  not  love 
her  husband  in  this  state  she  cannot  love 
him  in  the  next.  This  is  not  so.  Those 
who  attain  to  the  blessing  of  the  first  or 
celestial  resurrection  will  be  pure  and 
holy,  and  perfect  in  body.  Every  man 
and  woman  that  reaches  to  this  unspeak- 
able attainment  will  be  as  beautiful  as  the 
angels  that  surround  the  throne  of  God. 
If  you  can  by  faithfulness  in  this  life,  ob- 
tain the  right  to  come  up  in  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection,  you  need  entertain 
no  fears  that  the  wife  will  be  dissatisfied 
with  her  husband,  or  the  husband  with 
the  wife;  for  those  of  the  first  resurrec- 
tion will  be  free  from  sin  and  from  the 
consequences  and  power  of  sin.  This 
body  "is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised 
in  incorruption;  it  is  sown  in  dishonor, 
it  is  raised  in  glory;  it  is  sown  in  weak- 
ness, it  is  raised  in  power;  it  is  sown  a 
natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body." 
*  *  *  "And,  as  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  also  bear 
the  image  of  the  heavenly." 

God  has  done  his  part  towards  putting 
us  in  possession  of  celestial  glory  and 
happiness,  by  providing  the  means 
whereby  we  may  attain  to  it;  and  if  ever 
we  possess  it,  we  must  do  so  by  conform- 
ing to  the  means  provided.  God  has 
given  the  children  of  men  dominion  over 
the   earth   and  over  all  things  that  per- 
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tain  to  it,  and  has  commanded  them 
to  subdue  it,  and  to  sanctify  them- 
selves before  him,  and  also  to  sanctify 
and  beautify  the  earth  by  their  indus- 
try, and  by  their  wisdom  and  skill 
which  cometh  from  God.  Learn,  for  in- 
stance, how  to  yoke  together  a  pair  of 
oxen,  how  to  manage  and  drive  them 
across  the  plains,  how  to  get  timber  from 
the  canyons,  how  to  make  brick,  and  how 
to  hew  stone  and  bring  them  into  shape 
and  position  to  please  the  eye  and  create 
comfort  and    happiness  for    the  Saints. 


These  are  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom.  To  receive  the  Gospel  and  be- 
lieve and  enjoy  it  in  the  spirit,  is  the 
simplest  part  of  the  work  the  Latter-day 
Saints  have  to  learn  and  perform. 

God  has  made  man  lord  of  all  things 
here  below,  and  it  is  the  labor  of  man  to 
bring  all  things  unto  subjection  to  God, 
by  first  subjecting  himself  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  then  subjecting  all  things  over 
which  he  has  control,  in  their  time  and 
order.  The  will  of  God  is  eternal  life  to 
his  people  and  to  all  they  control. 
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"What  to  be  so  thankful  for,  I  can't 
see." 

"Benjamin  South,  what  ails  you  to- 
night? I  have  never  seen  you  in  such 
grumbling  spirits  before." 

"Well,  I  have  never  had  so  much  cause 
to  grumble,  as  you  call  it,  before,  I  guess. 
That's  the  reason.  You  are  continually 
talking  of  being  thankful,  about  what  I 
don't  understand.  If  ever  person  had 
cause  to  complain,  I  have." 

"Why,  Ben  South,  I'm  astonished  at 
you!  Haven't  you  enough  to  eat,  good 
clothing  to  wear,  a  comfortable  home,  a 
goodposition.surroundedby  the  bestof  so- 
ciety and— well,  I'm  perfectly  amazed — " 
and  a  pair  of  bright,  blue  eyes  stared 
straight  at  the  object  of  her  wonder,  and 
the  exclamation  came  to  a  sudden  stop  as 
if  in  utter  bewilderment. 

Back  in  the  corner  of  the  room  Grand- 
ma South  sat  listening  to  the  animated 
discussion.  She  had  even  dropped  her 
knitting  on  her  lap,  and  sat  looking  at 
the  disputants.  Grandma  was  thorough- 
ly aroused  sure,  as  it  took  more  than  an 
ordinary  occurrence  to  stop  the  click, 
click,  of  her  needles. 

"Well,  now,  don't  let  it  take  your 
breath  away,  Sis;  you'll  need  it  to  enu- 
merate all  those  blessings  I  enjoy."  Ben's 
sarcasticlone  had  its  effect  on  his  sister. 
It  pained  her  sensitive  nature  and  grand- 
ma saw  it  and  came  to  the  rescue. 

Ben  greatly  respected  his  grandmother. 
The    wrinkled    features     crowned    with 


snow-white  locks  combed  back  smoothly 
over  her  forehead,  presented  a  beautiful 
and  sacred  appearance.  No  matter  how 
much  trouble  Ben  caused  his  mother  and 
sister,  when  grandma  spoke,  he  was  con- 
quered. 

Grandma  motioned  Ben  to  sit  down  by 
her  side,  which  he  did,  trying  to  smooth 
things  over  with  a  good-natured  laugh. 

"So  my  boy  has  nothing  to  be  thank- 
ful for?"  she  said. 

"Why,  grandma,  thanksgiving  is  a  long 
way  off  yet." 

"Is  it?  I  thought  it  was  with  us  always. 
Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  your  troubles," 
and  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 
"Give  me  an  account  of  your  trials  and 
sufferings  that  are  afflicting  you  so,  and  I 
will  try  to  secure  a  remedy." 

Appealed  to  thus  directly,  Ben  was 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  he  felt  that 
his.  stumbling  excuses  were  very  poor 
explanations  of  what  he  had  so  grumbled 
about.  Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  was 
that  Ben  had  no  more  cause  for  discon- 
tent than  the  majority  of  Utah's  boys  have. 
As  his  sister  had  said,  he  lacked  for  none 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  enjoyed 
many  of  its  comforts.  The  reason  for 
this  unsatisfied  condition  of  his  mind 
Ben  hardly  knew  himself,  and  in  the  only 
place  where  it  could  be  found,  he  failed 
to  look,  namely — within  himself.  True 
to  human  nature,  that  was  the  last 
place  he  would  search.  It  was  simply 
a  case  of  neglected  duty  and  the  accom- 
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panying  results — a  loss  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Ben  had  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  of  the  boys  of  the  city  who 
were  not  of  the  class  that  attend  Sabbath 
schools  and  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations. These  companions  had  led  him 
from  his  duty  and  enticed  him  into  many 
of  their  ways,  and  Ben  was  in  danger  ol 
becoming  as  wild  and  reckless  as  they. 
Mingling  with  these  evil  influences  Ben's 
mind  became  dark  at  times,  and  a  feeling 
of  doubt  would  often  creep  into  his 
reasonings  as  to  the  truth  of  his  religion. 
Of  course  this  was  only  on  occasions. 
He  had  not  yet  expressed  himself  in  this 
way,  but  at  the  rate  he  was  going,  it 
would  not  take  long  to  reach  that  point. 
Grandma  South  was  in  the  habit  of 
talking  to  Ben  on  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  ;  and  as  he  sat  by  he  r  side  this 
evening  she  enumerated  the  blessings 
that  he  enjoyed,  the  greatest  of  all  being 
the  privilege  of  having  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  in  its  fullness  and  purity,  and 
having  access  to  its  many  blessings. 
She  told  him  that  in  her  youth  this  was 
one  of  the  few  advantages  that  she  had 
enjoyed  unmolested  ;  which  subject 
branched,  as  it  usually  did,  to  her  early 
days,  spent  among  the  persecutions  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  Ben  generally 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
these  narratives  of  his  grandmother's, 
but  this  evening  he  found  himself  com- 
paring her  simple  accounts  with  far  differ- 
ent ones  he  had  heard  from  his  com- 
panions, and  read  about  in  books  loaned 
him  by  them,  which  pictured  the  early 
events  of  the  Church  in  very  dissimilar 
colors.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  not  wise 
enough  to  decide  between  them,  and  so 
his  mind  became  darker  and  the  scene  of 
greater  confusion  than  ever. 

"Come,  Ben,  are  you  not  going  to  the 
party  to-night?  It  is  getting  late, "  called 
his  mother  from  the  doorway  of  the 
kitchen. 

"No!"  answered  Ben  abruptly. 
Sister  South  (Widow  South  she  was 
sometimes  called,  as  she  had  been  a 
widow  for  a  number  of  years)  was  a  little 
startled  by  her  son's  answer;  not  so  much 
by  the  tone,  for,  sorry  to  say,  it  was  often 
harsh  lately,  as  by  the  fact  that  he  was 


not  going  to  the  dance,  as  he  seldom 
missed  a  ward  party. 

Gertie's  escort  now  arrived,  and  soon 
departed  with  a  partner.  Brother  Olsen 
and  his  wife  called  soon  after  and  per- 
suaded Sister  South  to  accompany  them 
to  the  party.  Grandma  gathered  up  her 
stockings  and  ball  of  yarn  withdrawing 
to  her  own  room  and  to  bed. 

The  house  became  still,  and  Ben  was 
left  alone.  He  went  to  the  hearth,  and 
adding  more  fuel  to  the  fire,  drew  grand- 
ma's rocking  chair  up  to  the  blaze,  and 
seated  himself  comfortably.  Now,  grand- 
ma's rocking  chair  was  a  coveted  piece  of 
furniture,  and  in  consequence  was  seldom 
unoccupied.  If  you  could  have  sat  in  it 
once,  you  would  soon  have  found  the 
secret  of  this.  In  the  seat  was  the 
cushion  which  mother  had  stuffed  with 
the  best  duck  feathers,  and  Gertie  had 
adorned  with  fancy  work  in  the  shape  of 
borders  and  flowers.  The  high  back 
covered  with  a  neat  tidy,  made  such  an 
easy  rest  for  a  tired  head.  Then  you 
could  rock  as  gently  or  as  vigorously  as 
you  pleased  and  feel  perfectly  safe.  That 
chair  was  made  to  last;  that  was  shown 
by  its  stout  hickory  frame  and  raw-hide 
seat  and  back.  Oh,  it  'was  a  wonderful 
household  article!  It  had  even  crossed 
the  plains,  strapped  on  behind  the  ox 
cart;  so  it  was  a  sacred  heir-loom  in  the 
family. 

The  fire  in  the  grate  blazed  up  cheer- 
fully and  cast  a  rudy  light  throughout  the 
room.  Ben  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
watched  the  flames  in  their  wild  frolic. 
How  they  danced  and  leaped!  now 
quivering  near  the  glowing  coals,  and 
now  leaping  up  into  fantastic  shapes. 
Now  a  fiery  arm  would  reach  out  as  if  to 
grasp  some  unseen  foe,  and  then  play- 
fully jerk  it  back  again.  Then  it  would 
strive  to  ascend  the  great,  black  chim- 
ney's throat;  up  and  down,  back  and 
forth,  round  and  round  went  the  capri  • 
cious  flames  till  they  made  Ben's  head 
fairly  swim  to  look  at  them.  Even  grand- 
mother's rocking  chair  began  to  be  dis- 
turbed. As  Ben  watched  he  saw  the  fire 
stretch  out  a  flaming  arm,  and  the  chair, 
nothing  loath,  joined  its  arm  with  it,  and 
they  actually  danced!    That  old,  sensible, 
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stay-at-home  chair  with  its  glowing  part- 
ner waltzed  and  polkaed,  and  wheeled 
and  spun  round  and  round.  Well,  Ben 
hung  on  for  dear  life,  frightened  nearly 
out  of  his  wits.  At  the  same  time  he  felt 
like  laughing  outright  at  the  strange 
spectacle.  He  surely  would,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  feeling  that  everything  was 
scarcely  right  in  this  wild  whirl. 

At  last  they  stopped,  and  Ben  breathed 
easier.  The  old  chair  had  stood  the  or- 
deal well.  In  fact  it  seemed  to  have 
gathered  a  newness  of  life  in  its  dizzy 
flight.  As  Ben  examined  it,  it  certainly 
did  look  like  a  new  chair,  just  out  of  the 
workshop.  In  the  excitement  the  cushion 
and  tidy  had  disappeared,  and  all  the 
little  draperies  and  ornaments  had  been 
shaken  off.  But  now  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  something  else.  The  room 
itself  had  undergone  a  change;  it  had  be- 
come smaller;  the  walls  had  become 
rougher  as  if  made  of  logs;  the  pictures 
on  the  walls  had  diminished  wonderfully 
in  both  quantity  and  quality;  everything 
was  as  neat  and  scrupulously  clean  as 
ever,  but  Oh,  how  bare  and  cheerless  it 
had  become! 

In  wonder  Ben  stepped  to  the  door  and 
looked  out.  It  was  broad  day.  An 
autumn  haze  hung  over  the  earth.  The 
mountain  which  greeted  him  every  morn- 
ing was  not  there.  On  his  right  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  stretched  the  rolling 
prairie.  On  the  left  was  a  dense  forest 
about  three  miles  wide,  following  the 
course  of  a  river.  Farmhouses  dotted 
the  landscape,  most  of  which  showed 
signs  of  having  been  recently  erected; 
still  they  had  an  air  of  comfort  and  thrift 
about  them.  Much  of  the  prairie  had 
been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  had 
been  converted  into  fruitful  fields  and 
gardens.  The  ring  of  distant  choppers 
came  from  the  wood;  the  plowman  had 
left  his  furrow,  and  the  herd-boy  was 
putting  up  the  bars  of  the  corral. 

On  the  sunny  side  of  the  house  Ben 
encountered  two  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl.  They  were  playing.  Wrapped  up 
in  their  innocent  sport,  they  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  as  only  children  can,  as 
only  age  can  appreciate.  The  little  girl 
was  dressed  in  a  plain  garment  made  of 


some  home-made  material.  Woolen 
stockings  and  a  pair  of  well  worn  shoes 
decked  the  pattering  feet.  A  blue  ging- 
ham sunbonnet  lay  on  the  grass.  A  pair 
of  bright  blue  eyes  looked  out  from  under 
the  fine,  light-colored  hair  which  the 
breeze  tossed  about  her  forehead.  Not 
many  summers  she  had  seen,  yet  each 
had  left  a  rosy  kiss  on  her  cheeks.  The 
boy,  her  brother,  had  on  an  old  straw  hat 
set  well  back  on  his  head.  His  unruly 
locks  had  stolen  out  through  a  rent  in  the 
crown  and  were  waving  majestically  in 
the  air.  One  suspender  held  up  the  panta- 
loons, a  re-make  of  his  father's,  and  the 
bare,  brown  feet  scorned  the  idea  of  being 
imprisoned  in  shoes. 

A  number  of  birds  were  flying  over- 
head ;  they  seemed  to  have  found  a  com- 
fortable retreat  in  the  gable  of  the  rool 
where  the  cornice  should  have  been. 
The  children  were  busy  making  a  nest  ot 
mud  as  they  had  seen  the  swallows  do  in 
the  spring.  After  a  failure  or  two,  they 
succeeded  in  making  one  stick  to  the  log. 
As  they  stepped  back  to  admire  their 
work,  the  litttle  girl  said  to  her  brother, 
"I  think  the  birds  might  come  and  live 
in  it.  It  will  take  them  such  a  long  time 
to  build  one,  they're  so  little  you  know." 
At  this  they  both  retreated  to  give  them 
a  chance,  but  as  no  notice  was  taken  of 
this  proffered  residence  by  the  birds,  the 
children,  determining  to  have  somebody 
live  in  it,  set  out  chasing  a  gay  butterfly 
that  was  lazily  flitting  by. 

Someone  motioned  to  Ben  from  the 
doorway  ;  answering  the  summons,  he 
saw  a  woman  that  he  had  seen  before, 
but  where  or  when  he  could  not  call  to 
mind. 

"Well,  Benjamin,  I  see  you've  come. 
I'm  glad  of  it.  I  am  in  need  of  some- 
one like  you  just  now — oh,  don't  stare  so 
— my  name  is  Grandma  South.  Of  course 
you  don't  understand  that  now,  but  you 
will  soon  enough.  Now  won't  you  go  to 
the  clearing  and  get  some  wood  ?  then 
we  shall  have  some  supper." 

Ben  started  to  do  as  he  was  asked.  It 
was  all  a  little  strange  at  first,  but  he 
soon  took  it  all  without  much  surprise, 
and  ere  long  it  came  natural  enough  ; 
and  so  he  thought  no  more  about  it. 
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Ben  was  about  to  return  with  his  load, 
when  he  heard  a  swift,  sharp  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs  coming  down  the  road. 
The  children  stopped  playing.  They 
stood  still  and  listened,  and  as  a 
body  of  armed  men  came  in  sight, 
all  signs  of  childish  joy  vanished  from 
their  little  faces,  and  a  look  of  terror 
came  into  their  eyes.  With  frantic  haste 
they  turned  and  sped  towards  home, 
crying  as  they  fled — "The  mob,  they're 
coming,  they're  coming,  O,  mother, 
mother !" 

A  band  of  men — mobbers,  for  such 
they  proved  to  be — came  upon  them  with 
a  dash.  The  mother,  trying  to  soothe 
her  terrified  children,  stood  still  upon  the 
doorstep  awaiting  their  coming.  The 
mob  wheeled  their  horses  round  the 
house,  while  with  brandished  weapons 
the  leader  rode  to  the  door  and  en- 
quired whether  her  husband  was  at 
home. 

The  little  woman,  pale  though  she 
were  and  struggling  hard  to  appear  calm, 
with  her  children  clinging  to  her,  faced 
them  with  look  and  attitude  of  unflinch- 
ing courage.  Not  a  word  she  spoke,  but 
met  their  fiendish  looks  with  a  steady 
eye.  The  leader  leaped  from  his  horse 
and  throwing  his  bridle  to  another,  bade 
some  others  follow  him.  With  a  brutal 
push  the  mother  was  sent  from  the  door- 
step, while  the  children  screamed  with 
terror.  With  horrible  oaths  they  swore 
vengeance  on  the  husband  should  they 
find  him,  and  entering  the  house,  began 
tumbling  the  furniture  about  in  their  en- 
deavors to  secure  the  object  of  their 
search.  Finding  their  efforts  in  vain,  in 
their  rage  they  overturned  and  destroyed 
the  few  simple  articles  of  comfort  and 
ornament  which  the  wife  had  arranged 
by  her  diligence  and  toil.  As  they 
mounted  again,  the  leader,  swinging,  his 
saber  in  the  air,  exclaimed  with  an  oath, 
"We'll  be  back  in  thirty  minutes.  If 
you're  not  out  of  this  by  then,  the  root 
might  hurt  you  as  it  tumbles  in  !  "  With 
this  they  galloped  across  the  fields  to  a 
neighbor's. 

"Well,"  asked  Ben,  who  had  just  come 
up,  "What  does  this  mean?" 

"It  means,"  was  the  reply,  "that  the 


mob  are  doing  what  they  have  threatened 
to  do  all  summer." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"Drive  us  from  the  county.  We  had 
placed  some  reliance  in  the  Governor's 
promised  protection,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  vain  and  we  are  doomed.  Great 
heavens!  see!  The  mobbers  are  coming 
back !  They  suppose  you  to  be  my  husband . 
Come,  help  me  with  the  children.  They 
will  do  as  they  have  said!"  But  ere  they 
could  each  lift  a  child  and  gam  the  woods, 
the  mobbers  were  again  upon  them.  A 
crowd  of  wild,  maddened  beings  they 
were;  as  they  overtook  and  surrounded 
the  fugitives,  they  saw  their  mistake  in 
supposing  they  had  captured  the  object 
of  their  wrath.  "They  are  making 
tracks,"  shouted  one,  "let  them  go. 
We'll  see  that  they  don't  come  back 
again  !"  with  which  they  rode  up  to  the 
log  dwelling,  which  was  home  at  least  to 
the  women  and  children,  and  proceeded 
to  demolish  the  roof.  As  the  fugitives 
looked  back  they  saw  it  cave  in  and  be- 
come a  shapeless  ruin. 

A  cold,  dismal,  November  evening 
came  on.  The  sky  was  being  hidden  by 
clouds,  and  the  chilly  winds  blew  with  a 
bitter  keenness.  No  time  had  been  given 
the  exiles  in  which  to  prepare,  or  wrap 
themselves  in  extra  clothing,  and  soon 
the  children's  teeth  began  to  chatter  with 
cold;  so  they  were  set  down  to  run 
awhile.  Soon  on  their  right  they  saw  a 
sheet  of  flame  appearing  above  the  tree- 
tops.  "They  are  setting  fire  to  the 
houses!  See,  that  must  be  Brother  L — 's 
place!  And  there  is  another!"  the  mother 
exclaimed  as  another  and  still  another 
column  of  blaze  pierced  the  heavens  and 
lighted  up  the  woods  and  prairies. 

When  the  little  party  had  traveled  far 
enough  to  be  out  of  immediate  danger,  a 
rest  was  taken.  And  now  as  the  full 
force  of  what  had  befallen  them  broke 
upon  the  mother,  she  could  not  contain 
herself  longer.  Her  husband  was  ex- 
pected home  that  evening.  He  had  only 
gone  to  Independence  that  morning;  if 
he  should  escape  the  mobs  and  return 
home — home  did  she  say — a  ruin,  per- 
haps a  heap  of  ashes!  No  wife,  no  child- 
ren— and  the  heartbroken  wife  burst  out 
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in  a  fit  of  weeping!  Ben  did  all  in  his 
power  to  help.  He  suggested  that  they 
try  to  find  a  neighbor's,  but  was  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  they  had  none, 
all  had  been  driven  out  like  themselves. 
Ben  could  think  of  nothing  else.  He 
was  powerless  to  materially  aid.  But 
the  mother's  burst  of  grief  soon  sub- 
sided; she  had  her  children  to  think  of, 
to  care  for,  and  it  would  not  do  to  give 
up. 

For  hours  they  wandered  aimlessly 
about  the  woods.  Now  and  then  could 
still  be  seen  the  red  glare  of  some  burn- 
ing dwelling.  Anon  the  discharge  ot 
musketry  came  ringing  through  the  for- 
est, making  the  children  cling  more 
closely  to  their  protectors.  Poor  little 
outcasts,  the  fatigue  was  telling  on  them! 
The  tired,  little,  sunny  head  would  drop 
upon  the  mother's  shoulder,  only  to  be 
rudely  awakened  by  some  distant  sounds 
of  death  and  destruction.  The  boy  still 
trudged  bravely  by  their  sides. 

It  was  after  midnight.  The  awful  din 
with  which  the  night  air  had  been  laden, 
ceased;  and  a  stillness,  nearly  as  fearful  in 
its  suggestiveness,  followed.  The  bitter 
wind  had  changed  from  a  dismal  moan, 
to  more  furious  blasts.  The  cold  and 
damp  benumbed  the  limbs  of  the  wander- 
ers, and  a  new  danger  confronted  them. 

"Ben,"  said  the  mother,  "we  must 
have  a  fire;  or  the  children  will  freeze  to 
death  !     I  can  hardly  keep  Amy  awake." 

"Do  you  think  it  will  be  safe  ?  " 

"Safe  or  not,  we  must  have  one.  Come, 
here  is  a  protected  spot  with  plenty  of 
underbrush." 

Close  by  the  gnarled  roots  of  an  oak, 
Ben  cleared  an  opening,  and  gathering  a 
heap  of  dry  brush  proceeded  to  build  a 
fire.  Then  he  gathered  a  pile  of  dry 
leaves  and  spread  them  against  the  tree, 
and  as  they  warmed  their  chilly  bodies, 
the  children  dropped  to  sleep  and  were 
laid  on  their  leafy  bed.  Ben  laid  his  coat 
over  them  for  a  covering,  then  busied 
himself  keeping  the  fire  supplied  with 
fuel  while  the  mother  kept  watch  over 
her  sleeping  babies.  So  the  few  remain- 
ing hours  of  the  night  passed. 

Ere  the  light  in  the  east  had  fairly 
reached  them,  the  exiles  were  again  on 


the  march.  They  could  not  remain  in 
the  woods  longer.  They  must  try  to 
find  somebody,  try  to  reach  some  place 
of  safety.  Perchance  they  would  meet  a 
friend,  find  some  human  being  who  had 
yet  a  spark  of  charity  in  his  breast.  So  bold- 
ly out  upon  the  open  prairie  they  strode. 
But  alas  !  vain  hope,  for  there  they  found 
--friends?  Yes,  many  of  them.  Friends 
by  the  score;  but  none  could  give  them 
food,  or  clothing,  or  rest.  They  had 
none  themselves.  None  could  offer 
them  protection ;  they  too  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes.  All  that  they  could 
give  them,  and  that  could  be  given  in  re- 
turn, was  their  sympathy,  iheir  love, 
their  faith,  their  prayers  to  God.  Oh  the 
sight,  the  pitiful  sight,  that  met  their  eyes! 
There  were  men,  women  and  children. 
Mothers  driven  from  their  worldly  all, 
most  of  them  without  the  protecting  aid 
of  husbands;  some  with  babies,  tiny 
babies,  wrapped  in  coats  and  shawls, 
and  pressed  closely  to  the  breast;  some 
with  a  troupe  of  children,  but  t\aere  was 
no  merriment  in  their  faces.  Some  had 
lost  their  children,  they  had  been  sep- 
arated in  the  excitement  of  the  mobbing, 
and  were  now  wandering  from  one  group 
to  another,  parents  and  children  seeking 
each  other.  Ben  saw  a  few  boys  like 
himself,  helping  all  they  could;  a  few 
able-bodied  men,  a  very  few  for  such  a 
crowd  of  helpless  beings  to  rely  on  for 
protection,  were  there.  Some  even  of 
these  few  were  disabled  by  bullet-rend 
or  saber  cut;  while  others  were  suffering 
the  agonies  of  backs  bruised  by  the  clubs 
and  switches  of  the  mob.  Aged  grand- 
fathers were  there,  grey-headed  grand- 
mothers, tottering  as  they  bent  beneath 
the  double  weight  of  age  and  persecu- 
tion. Children  were  crying  from  cold;  chil- 
dren crying  for  bread;  children  leaving  the 
traces  of  their  bare  feet,  not  only  with  im- 
print, but  with  blood;  bare-footed,  bare- 
headed children;  youths  and  maidens,  all 
without  proper  clothing,  hungry,  weary 
from  marching,  and  fleeing  through  wood 
and  over  plain,  sick  from  injury  and  ex- 
posure, and  faint  from  overwork,  all 
pressing  on  to  that  dark  boiling  river 
whose  waters  roll  on  to  the  sea;  leaving 
behind  them  their  newly   made  homes, 
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their  fields,  their  gardens,  their  barns, 
their  cattle,  their  all.  Oh,  it  was  a  sight 
to  make  the  soul  sick!  To  make  it  cry 
out  to  God  in  anguish,  to  draw  out  the 
innermost  heart  for  the  suffering  innocent, 
and  to  weep  for  the  hardened,  blackened 
soul  of  the  persecutoi . 

After  a  great  deal  of  toil  and  exposure, 
Ben  and  his  little  company,  with  others  ot 
the  Saints  reached  the  Missouri  River,  over 
which  they  hoped  to  cross  and  find 
safety  and  friends.  A  great  many  were 
there  before  them,  and  the  shore  was 
lined  with  campers.  Some  had  tents ; 
others  had  hastily  thrown  together  logs 
in  the  form  of  huts,  while  still  others  had 
built  a  fire  in  the  open  air,  around  which 
they  were  sitting.  The  threatened  storm 
had  come  and  it  was  raining  steadily. 
Ben  secured  protection  for  the  mother 
and  children  in  a  tent,  and  joined  a  group 
at  one  of  the  fires  which  was  struggling 
for  life  against  the  rain. 

That  evening  Ben  went  up  the  river  to 
gather  fuel.  He  ventured  a  long  distance, 
as  wood  was  a  little  scarce  near  by.  As  he 
was  about  to  lift  his  load  to  his  shoulder, 
he  heard  the  click  of  a  fire  arm  and  a 
voice  in  the  darkness  commanding  him 
to  halt. 

'  'Nor  utter  a  squeak, ' '  a  figure  said,  as 
with  some  companions  they  surrounded 
him  and  took  him  prisoner. 

'Are  you  one  of  the  campers  down  on 
the  river?"     Ben  was  asked. 

"Yes  sir." 

"What  do  you  say  boys,  will  he  do?" 
the  speaker  asked  of  the  party. 

One  of  the  men  came  up  to  Ben  and 
peered  into  his  face.  "He's  rather 
young,  but  he's  better  than  none.  You 
remember  we  vowed  to  flog  one  of  them 
before  they  could  leave,"  he  said,  while 
another  added  sarcastically,  " 'Twouldn't 
do  fur  gentlemen  to  break  their  word  like 
that,  ye  know." 

This  seemed  conclusive  logic,  and  Ben 
was  told  to  march,  the  mobbers  poking 
him  with  their  muskets. 

At  the  sound  of  the  word  flog,  Ben 
shuddered.  Were  they  going  to  whip 
him,  abuse  him,  and  leave  him  as  he  had 
seen  others  left?  He  would  ask  them  to 
kill   him   rather    than   suffer  thus.     The 


thought  harrassed  him,  till  a  cold  per- 
spiration broke  over  him.  If  he  could 
only  have  a  chance,  if  he  could  fight 
what  a  relief  it  would  be  ;  but  that  was 
out  of  the  question. 

After  marching  about  a  mile  from  the 
river  camp,  the  party  halted  by  the  side 
of  a  small  grove  of  timber.  Here  they 
proceeded  to  fasten  Ben's  hands  and  feet 
with  some  hempen  cords,  which,  it 
seemed,  had  been  secured  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  from  his  wrists,  the  cord  was 
passed  around  a  stout  maple  limb,  and 
he  was  drawn  up  to  it  and  securely 
fastened.  Thus  far,  Ben  had  said  nothing. 
After  getting  over  his  first  fright,  he  lost 
all  sense  of  fear,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  his  punishment  without  flinching 
if  he  could.  This  will  not  appear  strange 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Ben  had  been 
surrounded  for  the  last  few  days  with  the 
sufferings  of  women  and  children.  He 
had  seen  them  bear  the  greatest  afflic- 
tions with  fortitude.  He  had  seen 
so  much  in  fact,  that  it  had  roused  within 
him  a  wonderful  courage  in  facing  the 
outrages  that  were  being  committed. 

When  Ben  had  been  secured  to  the 
tree  and  his  captors  were  stripping  his 
back,  he  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"I  ask  you,  sirs,  for  what  am  I  to 
undergo  this  outrage  ?  What  crime  have 
I  committed?" 

One  of  the  men  was  about  to  answer, 
when  the  leader  interrupted  him  with — 
"Do  not  parley  with  the  young  dog. 
He's  not  worth  the  breath." 

"Then  sir,"  replied  Ben,  "I  would 
that  you  dispatch  me  with  a  bullet.  I 
prefer  it  to  being  beaten  to  death." 

Ben  received  no  answer.  A  number 
of  lithe  hickory  withes  were  now  pro- 
duced, and  one  of  the  men  detailed  to 
do  the  flogging.  The  storm  had  abated. 
The  heavy  clouds  would  now  and  then 
break  open,  revealing  a  streak  of  dark, 
blue  heaven  in  which  twinkled  a  star  ;  it 
seemed  to  gaze  but  for  a  moment  and 
then  was  gone  ;  but  who  can  tell  what,  in 
that  moment,  it  saw ;  what  it  took  cog- 
nizance of  to  bear  witness  before  an 
eternal  judgment  seat ! 

In  the  awful  suspense  of  the  moment, 
Ben's  thoughts  went  back  to  the  camp 
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ontheriver.and  he  wondered  what  would 
become  of  the  people.  From  there  his 
mind  flew  back  over  the  track  of  his  life, 
and  his  whole  career  was  laid  before  him. 
Wonderful,  in  a  few  moments  of  time  he 
lived  for  years! 

But  now  the  switch  was  ready,  and  as 
the  wielder  swung  it  around  his  head,  it 
sang  and  shrieked  in  the  air.  The  sus- 
pense now  became  terrible.  His  head  be 
gan  to  swim.  A  film  came  before  his  eyes; 
and  as  he  heard  the  descending  instru- 
ment of  torture,  his  feet  seemed  to  leave 
the  earth,  and  his  body  to  float  in  space. 
A  mist  enclosed  him — how  dark — how 
dark  it  was  ! 

Heavens !  what  a  jolt !  Benjamin 
South  awoke  with  a  start  that  nearly 
upset  him,  grandma's  rocking  chair,  and 
all.  Ben  was  trembling  from  head'  to 
foot.  The  fire  in  the  grate  had  burned 
down  and  its  flames  had  ceased  their 
pranks.  '  It  took  Ben  some  time  to  come 
to  the  realization  of  his  senses  ;  but 
when  he  had  taken  a  rock  or  two  in  the 
chair,  and  found  for  a  certainty  that  he 
was  at  home  sitting  safely  in  grand- 
mother's chair  what  a  sweet  joy  stole 
over  him  !  How  thankful  he  was ! 
Thankful  ?  Why,  that  doesn't  half  ex- 
press his  joy  and  gratitude  !  His  mother 
and  Gertie  and  the  rest  came  home  just 
then  from  the  party,  and  it  opened  their 
eyes  to  see  him  sitting  all  alone  without 
any  fire;  and  presto,  the  sullen  scowl  was 
gone,  and  in  place  a  smile  so  cheering  that 
it  reached  the  whole  company.  Then  his 
actions  !  Why  they  were  ridiculous  and 
really  frightened  the  folks.  He  kissed  his 
mother,  seized  Gertie  and  went  dancing 
round  the  room,  shook  hands  with 
George,  and  straightway  began  hugging 
Brother  and  Sister  Olsen,  who  could  do 
nothing  but  stand  and  laugh  till  their 
sides  acked  ! 

"Don't  ask  me  any  question,"  he  fairly 
shouted,  as  they  began  plying  him 
with  queries,  "I'll  tell  you  all  to-mor- 
row." 

Next  day  as  Ben  finished  his  narrative 
to  the  interested  home  circle,  he  said  to 
Gertie: 

"Now,  sister,  whenever  I  begin  to  com- 
plain and  grumble  about  my  hard,  hard  lot, 


just  remind  me  of  what  I  have  been  tell- 
ing you,  will  you?  " 

Gertie  promised,  with  pleasure. 

Then  turning  to  grandma,  ever  busy 
with  her  needles,  he  continued:  "Grand- 
ma, I  believe  you  bewitched  that  chair 
of  yours  last  night  for  my  special  benefit, 
as  my  whole  trip  was  taken  in  it.  I  won't 
be  so  anxious  to  sit  in  it  after  this,  as  I 
would  rather  hear  you  tell,  or  read  for 
myself,  about  the  Missouri  persecutions, 
than  go  through  the  reality. 

Nephi  Anderson. 


The  Discontented  Tree. — A  tiny  lit- 
tle tree  was  growing  in  the  forest.  It  had  a 
gentle  breeze  and  the  sunshine  to  make 
it  happy,  and  yet  that  silly  tree  was  not 
contented.  It  kept  looking  at  the  taller 
trees,  and  envying  them.  "Oh,  dear!"  it 
would  sigh,  "why  am  I  not  as  tall  as  that 
handsome  tree  yonder?  Everybody  ad- 
mires it,  while  nobody  notices  me.  Only 
yesterday  a  little  boy  broke  off  my  top 
branch  for  a  whip  to  play  horse  with." 
One  day  not  long  after,  some  men  came 
.to  the  forest  with  axes  and  a  wagon,  and 
soon  the  beautiful  tree  was  cut  down  and 
carried  away.  "O,  what  have  they  done 
to  the  beautiful  oak?"  asked  the  little  tree 
of  its  neighbor.  "They  have  taken  it 
away  to  be  sawed  into  boards,  then  it 
will  go  to  the  cabinet  maker  to  be  made 
into  furniture."  "O,  how  loYely!"  said 
the  discontented  tree.  "I  wish  I  could 
see  so  much  of  the  world."  "Much  of 
the  world!"  echoed  the  older  tree. 
"Would  you  call  it  pleasant  to  be  made 
into  side  boards  and  tables,  and  be  shut 
up  in  rooms?  For  my  part,  I  am  thankful 
to  be  left  in  the  forest.  But  that  is  just 
like  silly  young  people  ;  they  never  know 
what  is  good  for  them.  Be  contented 
while  you  may,  for  trouble  will  come  soon 
enough."  And  then  the  wise  tree  spread 
out  its  branches  to  enjoy  its  pleasant  even- 
ing breeze,  but  the  silly  tree  envied  the 
oak. 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some«pain  is  fraught : 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought.  Shelley. 
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iv.     - 

SEEKING   A   REFUGE   IN   THE    DESERT.— I. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1858.  A 
powerful  United  States  army  under  the 
command  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston  was 
upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains 
marching  and  counter-marching,  seeking 
an  inlet  into  Utah,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  quelling  an  alleged  rebellion  of 
her  citizens.  Confronting  this  formidable 
army  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery 
was  a  small  force — a  few  hundred  merely 
— of  poorly  armed  and  thinly  clad  Mor- 
mons, few  in  number  indeed,  but  so  ably 
maneuvered  by  General  D.  H.  Wells  as 
to  seem  tenfold  stronger  than  they  really 
were. 

But  this  little  Mormon  army  presented 
an  anomaly,  the  like  of  which,  in  all 
probability,  was  never  before  witnessed 
in  the  military  history  of  the  world. 
Facing  a  powerful  and  well-appointed  foe, 
avowedly  sent  to  subdue  them  by  force  of 
arms,  this  little  band,  willing  and  anxious 
to  defend  their  hard-earned  homes, 
their  families  and  their  faith,  to  the 
last  limit  of  desperation,  were  under 
stringent  orders  from  their  commander- 
in-chief  Brigham  Young,  to  "shed  not 
a  drop  of  the  enemy's  blood  nor  re- 
turn their  fire!"  Was  such  a  command 
ever  before  known  in  military  history? 
But  this  wondrous  order  was  given  and 
implicitly  obeyed  by  the  devoted  patriots, 
although  repeatedly  fired  upon,  and  their 
clothing  pierced  by  the  leaden  messengers 
of  death.  What!  face  artillery,  cavalry 
and  infantry,  prevent  their  advance,  ex- 
pose themselves  to  death,  and  yet  shed 
no  blood,  even  in  self-defense?  Even  so; 
and  if  anything  were  wanting  to  exhibit 
the  preeminent  ability  and  statesmanship 
of  Brigham  Young,  this  would  be  suf- 
ficient. He  sought  to  gain  time  without 
the  shedding  of  blood,  and,  ably  seconded 
by  General  Wells  and  other  officers  of 
the  Legion,  he  succeeded. 

But  while  thus  holding  the  invaders  in 
check,  President  Young  determined  to 
provide  a  place  of  refuge  in  which  might 
securely  rest  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 
women  and  children,  while  their  hus- 
bands and  sons  might  oppose  to  the  last, 
7* 


if  necessary,  the  army  of  invasion.  With 
this  in  view  he  called  to  his  side  Colonel 
W.  H.  Dame,  of  the  Iron  Military  Dis- 
trict, and  instructed  him  to  take  a  strong 
party  into  the  deserts  of  what  is  now 
southern  Nevada,  and  there  find  a  place 
of  refuge;  some  valley  which  should  be 
surrounded  by  a  desert  requiring  a  five- 
day's  march  to  cross.  He  reasoned  that 
while  small  parties  might  be  able  to  cross 
such  a  thirsty  waste  with  comparative 
safety,  an  army  would  find  it  impassable, 
and  the  larger  the  force  the  more  im- 
practicable it  would  be;  that  while  a  few 
men  might  find  enough  water  in  a  small 
seep  or  water-hole  to  allay  their  thirst,  a 
thousand  men  and  animals  would  find  it 
totally  inadequate;  and  that  such  a  desert 
would  be  a  more  formidable  barrier  than 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  This 
reasoning  our  party  found  correct  in  their 
own  experience,  as  will  be  seen  further 
on  in  this  narrative. 

Colonel  Dame  returned  to  Parowan  and 
immediately  collected  a  party  of  sixty 
men  from  Paragoonah,  Parowan,  Cedar 
City  and  Harmony,  with  the  wagons, 
horses  and  mules,  provisions  and  camp 
outfit  sufficient  for  a  six  months'  explo- 
ration. Previous  to  this  it  had  been  de- 
termined by  President  Young  and  his 
Counselors  and  the  Twelve,  that  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  abandon 
Utah,  with  her  fruitful  fields  and  orchards, 
her  villages  and  cities,  the  retreating 
Saints  would  leave  the  country  as  they 
found  it — a  desert.  They  would  burn 
every  building,  cut  down  every  tree  and 
destroy  all  the  canals.  As  such  a  pro- 
cedure seemed  certain,  those  who  com- 
posed Colonel  Dame's  party  fully  ex- 
pected that  when  they  should  leave  their 
homes  they  would  never  see  them  again; 
that  their  homes  would  be  destroyed  dur- 
ing their  absence,  and  their  families  be 
brought  to  them  in  the  desert.  Hence, 
they  took  with  them  all  kinds  of  seeds 
and  needful  agricultural  and  other  tools 
and  implements.  The  writer,  who  was 
one  of  Cononel  Dame's  party, was  county 
and  probate  clerk,  and  Church  recorder 
for  Parowan  ward,  and  previous  to  his 
departure,placed  the  records  in  his  charge 
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in  safety  thiswise:  Taking  his  wife's  stone- 
ware churn,  he  placed  the  records  in  it, 
sealing  the  lid  on  with  melted  pine  gum 
to  exclude  all  moisture,  and  at  night 
buried  it  in  his  corral,  his  wife  the  only 
witness.  He  departed,  feeling  that  the 
contents  of  the  churn  would  be  safe  for 
many  years  to  come. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the  writer 
has  participated  in  many  scouting  and 
exploring  parties,  but  does  not  remember 
any  company  better  organized,  in  all  re- 
spects, than  this  of  which  we  speak. 
We  will  briefly  describe  its  organization. 
There  were  sixty  men,  twenty  wagons 
each  drawn  by  two  horses  or  mules,  and 
with  each  wagon  an  extra  horse,  saddle 
and  bridle.  Two  of  each  mess  rode  in 
the  wagon,  the  third  riding  the  odd  horse. 
Thus  each  driver  always  had  a  man  to 
assist  in  case  of  need,  while  the  horse- 
men, twenty  in  number,  served  as  front 
or  rear  guard,  explored  the  passes  ahead, 
hunted  water  or  grass,  and  performed  all 
kinds  of  detached  service.  Each  wagon 
carried  a  water  barrel,  pick,  shovel,  axe, 
implements  and  tools  necessary  for  the 
three  men  of  that  mess.  The  reader  will 
at  once  see  that  such  an  organization 
was  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  work  in 
hand. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  party 
was  at  Iron  Spring,  about  thirty  miles 
west  of  Parowan.  Here  the  company 
organized,  electing  Col.  Dame,  president, 
J.  H.  Martineau,  topographer  and  his- 
torian, Samuel  Sheppard,  chaplain,  Nephi 
Johnson,  chief  interpreter,  Ross  R.  Rog- 
ers, captain  of  the  guard,  and  Anson 
Twitchell,  sergeant  of  the  guard,  besides 
captains  of  tens,  and  Thomas  Durham, 
chief  of  music.  The  camp  was  called 
together  night  and  morning  for  prayer, 
and  Sunday  was  observed  as  a  day  of 
rest  and  for  religious  service. 

Traveling  westward  the  party  entered 
a  desert  land  unknown  to  all  of  the 
party  except  one — a  Mr.  Bennett,  late 
of  San  Bernardino,  and  a  new  member 
of  the  Church.  He  was  one  of  a  large 
party  of  emigrants  from  the  "States" 
who  went  to  California  in  1849,  most  of 
whom  perished  of  thirst  and  starvation — 
except  seven  in  number,    who  survived 


to  tell  the  fearful  tale.  Of  this  party  of 
unfortunates  we  will  speak  by-and-by. 

Day  after  day  our  company  toiled  on- 
ward through  a  trackless  waste  of  sand 
and  alkali,  sage  brush  and  greasewood. 
Water  was  very  scarce,  and  almost  al- 
ways brackish,  sulphurous  and  unpalat- 
able, and  liable  to  be  passed  by  unno- 
ticed because  of  the  entire  absence  of 
willows  or  other  growth  usually  seen 
about  a  spring  or  brook.  Although  trav- 
eling in  an  unknown  land,  our  party  was 
led  most  unmistakably  by  the  hand 
of  the  Lord.  Whenever  a  guide  was 
needed,  we  always  found  one;  often  the 
only  Indian,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  whole 
country  round  about,  and  when  he  would 
leave  us,  afraid  to  go  any  farther  from  his 
home,  another  was  always  found  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  take  his  place,  though 
sometimes  we  had  to  run  them  down  by 
horsemen  and  capture  them  like  we 
would  wild  animals. 

To  us  the  vast  superiority  of  mules 
over  horses  in  such  a  country  became 
apparent.  After  a  day's  march  beneath 
a  burning  sun  without  water,  the  horses, 
when  unharnessed,  would  look  about 
them  with  a  most  forlorn  appearance, 
give  up  entirely  and  seem  as  if  ready  to 
die;  but  the  mules  would  have  a  good 
roll,  shake  themselves,  nibble  a  dry 
greasewood,  then  look  about  them  with 
an  intelligent  air — in  short  they  never 
gave  up.  Besides  this,  a  mule  can  scent 
water  and  find  it  much  farther  away  than 
can  a  horse;  and  in  fact,  possesses  much 
more  good  sense  and  judgment  than  a 
horse.  And  in  an  Indian  country  they 
are  unequaled  as  sentries,  seeing  things 
in  the  dark  and  hearing  noises  that  a  dog 
would  never  notice.  As  our  outfit  had 
about  as  many  horses  as  mules,  we  had 
a  good  opportunity  to  test  these  qualities. 

One  night  we  camped  without  water, 
having  had  none  since  the  previous  day  ; 
nor  did  we  know  how  far  we  might 
be  away  from  any.  Our  situation  was 
gloomy  indeed.  The  next  morning  eight 
men,  each  armed  with  a  gun  and  a  shovel 
started  out  to  hunt  for  a  spring,  going 
towards  a  solitary  mountain  standing  in 
the  plain.  Then  they  suddenly  came 
upon  a  lone  Indian,  but  no  signs  of  water. 
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His  little  wickiup  of  brush  was  there, 
and  as  he  could  not  live  without  water 
they  knew  there  must  be  some  not  far 
away.  At  first  he  tried  to  escape  by 
flight,  seemingly  terrified  by  the  shovels 
which  he  supposed  to  be  weapons  for 
war ;  but  they  headed  him  off  at  every 
turn  and  finally  captured  him.  They 
made  signs  of  friendship  and  gave  him 
food,  asking  him  by  signs,  for  water. 
Reassured,  he  indicated  that  water  could 
be  obtained  by  digging  holes  in  a  dry, 
sandy  gulch  near  by.  A  hole  two  feet 
deep  was  quickly  dug  as  a  test,  and  little 
by  little  the  water  trickled  slowly  in. 
Overjoyed,  the  men  quickly  returned  and 
guided  the  camp  to  the  spot.  What 
a  priceless  blessing  is  water  !  No  one 
who  has  not  had  a  similar  experience 
can  understand  it  !  Twenty  holes  were 
quickly  dug,  and  the  tedious  process 
of  getting  a  drink  began.  Tedious  pro- 
cess ?  Yes  indeed.  A  man  sat  beside 
each  water  hole,  spoon  and  tin  cup 
in  hand  and  a  pail  by  his  side.  When 
enough  water  was  collected  to  fill  the 
spoon,  it  was  emptied  into  the  cup,  and 
when  at  last  the  cup  was  filled,  it  was 
poured  into  the  pail ;  but  it  took  a  long, 
long  time  to  fill  a  pail.  So  all  that  day, 
all  the  livelong  night,  and  until  the  noon 
of  the  next  day,  men  sat  unceasingly 
collecting  the  precious  fluid  before  each 
man  and  horse  had  a  drink,  and  even 
then  the  horses  had  not  half  enough. 
Was  President  Young's  reasoning 
correct?  Yes,  surely.  Here  were  but 
sixty  men  and  sixty  animals  spending  two 
days  and  a  night  in  getting  a  drink 
around.  How  would  it  have  been  with 
six  hundred  or  six  thousand  ?  They 
must  all  perish  but  a  miserable  few  ;  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  men  the  more 
certain  their  death. 

Scattered  about  the  little  wickiup  of 
the  Indian  lay  the  long  black  hair  and  the 
bones  of  his  wife.  The  previous  winter 
was  a  time  of  famine,  and  he  had  killed 
and  eaten  her.  This  we  finally  gathered 
from  him,  although  at  first  he  said  she 
had  died;  and  again  that  other  Indians 
had  killed  her.  Poor  fellow!  he  was  but 
a  skeleton  himself.  We  gave  him 
food  enough   to   last  him,    as    we    sup- 


posed, four  or  five  days;  but  he  be- 
gan to  eat  and  did  not  cease  until  none 
was  left.  Then  he  brought  out  his 
own  store — a  mouse,  two  field  rats,  a 
blue  lizard  a  foot  long,  and  four  rattle- 
snakes! He  buried  all  these — except  the- 
mouse,  which  he  took  whole — in  the  hot 
embers  of  our  fire,  and  when  roasted,  be- 
gan to  eat  them.  The  four  snakes  were 
puffed  to  double  their  natural  size.  He 
first  rubbed  their  fangs  against  a  stone, 
and  commenced  eating  at  the  head,  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  way  to  the  tail,  the  oil 
streaming  down  his  jaws.  It  was  a  most 
disgusting  sight,  and  made  some  of  our 
company  sick  who  saw  him.  His  horried 
feast  continued  until  he  had  finished 
everything,  and  yet  he  must  have  known 
that  when  we  left  him  he  would  be  per- 
fectly destitute  of  food.  The  previous 
winter  hundreds  of  these  Indians  had 
died,  living  as  long  as  they  could  upon 
grass  and  the  inner  bark  of  cedar  and 
juniper  trees. 

One  day  we  saw  an  Indian  at  a  little 
distance  with  an  antelope  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, which  he  had  snared.  Having  been 
without  water  thirty-six  hours,  and  none 
being  in  sight  anywhere,  we  were  naturally 
somewhat  anxious  to  interview  him,  but 
he  fled  as  soon  as  he  saw  us,  still  carrying 
his  antelope.  Three  horsemen  gave 
chase  and  pursued  him  a  mile  before  he 
dropped  his  burden,  and  still  another 
mile  before  he  was  surrounded.  Much 
terrified  and  doubtless  expecting  death, 
he  was  pacified  by  a  gift  of  food,  and  made 
to  understand  that  water  was  wanted. 
He  turned,  beckoning  our  men  to  follow 
him  down  into  a  plain  apparently  perfectly 
devoid  of  water;  but  after  going  about 
a  mile  they  suddenly  came  to  a  little 
brook  about  two  feet  wide  and  six  inches 
deep,  flowing  in  a  channel  five  or  six  feet 
deep,  and  so  narrow  that  its  presence 
would  be  unsuspected  a  little  distance 
away.  This  incident  shows  the  great 
speed  and  endurance  of  these  Indians  on 
foot.  It  has  been  said  they  can  run  down 
and  tire  out  a  deer  or  antelope  when  once 
upon  its  trail,  and  from  what  the  writer 
has  himself  seen,  he  would  not  say  it  is 
impossible. 

Santiago. 
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on  the  island. 
Whatever  the  newly  arrived  guests  at 
the  Island  of  Mad  Dick  had  expected  to 
find  at  that  place,  or  how  they  had  ex- 
pected to  be  received,  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  fairy-like  scene  as  that 
which  met  their  gaze  when  they  stepped 
from  the  boat  upon  its  shore.  Why,  the 
hermit's  home  had  been  converted  into  a 
fairy  bower,  so  it  was  bedecked.  The 
exterior  of  the  big  cabin  (those  who  ever 
visited  Dick's  home,  will  remember  its 
ample  proportions)  was  almost  hidden 
with  garlands  of  evergreen  and  hops;  and 
festoons  of  the  same  hung  gracefully 
across  the  path  which  led  from  the  beach 
to  the  door.  Clusters  of  the  Oregon 
grape,  then  in  berry,  were  made  into 
great  pendants,  and  hung  from  the  arms 
of  the  old  spruce  tree,  which  slopes  over 
the  water  at  the  landing  place.  And  in 
each  of  these  leafy  pendants  was  secreted 
a  lit  lantern,  which  gave  a  most  novel  and 
beautiful  effect.  These  lanterns,  too, 
we're  placed  among  the  topmost  boughs, 
where  they  shone  forth  like  the  yellow 
eyes  of  huge  owls.  Others,  again,  were 
placed  amid  the  greenness  which  covered 
the  cabin  walls;  not  where  they  showed 
as  such,  but  so  that  their  light  shot  out 
from  between  the  leaves,  making  the  hut 
appear  as  some  vine-hung  entrance  to  a 
woodland  cave,  from  which  shone  the 
glow-worm  light  of  Queen  Titania,  and 
her  pretty  crew. 

The  ladies  were  highly  delighted.  Was 
there  anything  more  charming?  They 
had  had  rather  gloomy  forebodings  about 
this  place  ere  they  landed.  The  lonely 
island  and  the  cabin,  haunted  perhaps; 
but  all  this  was  so  fanciful  and  bright  and 
cheerful  that  was  before  them.  WThat 
gallants  those  artists  were!  The  sketch 
books  must  have  lain  idle  for  several  days 
past,  and  there  must  have  been  many  a 
boat  trip  between  the  island  and  the  shore. 
The  guests  were  escorted  up  the  path, 
the  music  which  they   had  heard  on  ap- 


proaching the  island  hadf  ceased;  for  all 
had  come  down  to  the  beach  to  meet 
them.  There  were  laughing  and  greet- 
ings on  every  hand.  Among  the  arrivals 
at  the  camp  were  several  ladies,  as  we 
have  already  told,  and  these  had  been 
provided  with  tents  on  the  island,  for  that 
place  was  to  be  their  demesne.  The  cabin 
was  for  their  general  use  and  each  party 
was  provided  with  separate  tents,  so  that 
there  was  one  waiting  for  Fiametta  and 
Miss  Brownlee  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Vin- 
cent, as  their  near  friends,  had  one  close 
beside  them.  Across  the  water  could  be 
seen  the  light  of  the  artists'  main  camp. 
But  just  now  it  was  almost  depopulated. 

Fiametta,  even  more  than  the  others, 
was  enchanted  with  the  place.  Whatever 
there  was  of  romance  in  her  nature  had 
been  deeply  stirred  by  the  trip  across 
the  water,  and  now  she  looked  across  the 
bay  at  the  great,  black,  threatening  clifts 
with  a  sort  of  awed  delight.  In  moments 
of  stillness  the  voice  of  the  Emerald  Falls 
could  be  distinctly  heard  sounding  through 
the  darkness.  And  the  great  river  gap  in 
the  mountains;  that  must  have  been  the 
glen  up  which  Laurence  had  toiled,  and 
where  he  met  his  mishaps;  that  made  her 
give  a  little  shiver;  but,  contrasted  to  the 
blackness  and  wildness  beyond,  was  the 
bit  of  fairy  land  close  about  her.  Her 
lively  imagination  was  busy  weaving  a 
thousand  fanciful  pictures.  Fiametta  was 
so  engrossed  with  it  all,  that  the  quiet 
mood  which  had  hung  over  her  since  her 
father's  departure  vanished  away.  She 
was  quite  herself  again. 

Then  they  went  into  the  cabin  and  that 
was  the  climax  of  her  delight.  Wherever 
had  the  artists  found  such  masses  of 
flowers?  One  would  have  thought  it 
must  have  been  the  springtime  or  mid- 
summer for  the  woods  and  hills  to  have 
furnished  such  a  glowing  profusion. 
September  you  are  generous,  indeed,  in 
the  mountain  wilds!  Spring  and  autumn 
seem  to  clasp  hands  on  the  rocky  heights; 
and  in  that  room,  too,  the  season  of  fruit 
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and  flowers  seemed  one.  And  how  ex- 
quisitely the  men  had  arraved  their  ma- 
terial. Art  was  evident  in  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  masses  of  color.  But 
here  and  there,  a  woman's  hand  and  eye 
were  proclaimed  in  that  delicate  skill 
which  gives  to  a  misplaced  spray  or 
flower  a  beauty  transcending  all  modes 
of  art. 

From  two  lower  corners  of  the  room 
and  carried  to  the  top  of  those  opposite, 
and  then  dipping  in  a  semi-circle  to  join 
across  the  intervening  wall,  was  a  broad, 
waving  band  of  soft  white  anemones,  in- 
termixed with  the  white  berries  of  the  man- 
zanita.  Under  these  was  a  thinner  line 
of  the  brickellia,  with  their  flesh-colored 
flowers,  and  under  these  again,  irregular 
masses  of  golden  ivesias.  Above  the 
upper  line,  on  the  centre  wall,  and  ex- 
tending far  up  and  out  under  the  ceiling, 
were  huge  curving  branches  of  the  aspvi- 
duim  fern;  under  the  ivesias  were  branch 
tips  of  birch,  with  their  pendant  catkins. 
On  a  raised  shelf,  earth-covered,  were 
clusters  of  maiden-hair  fern,  its  delicate, 
drooping,  yet  bright  green  leaves,  giving 
repose  to  the  eye  after  having  looked  at 
the  masses  of  gaudy  mimulus,  phacelias, 
asters,  painted-cups,  larkspurs,  aconites 
and  hare-bells,  that  rose  up  in  gorgeous 
array  from  behind  them.  Under  the 
canopy  of  fern,  was  a  pile  of  mossy 
stones  edged  around  with  cup-leaved 
saxifrage  and  the  small  rock  lily,  and 
from  the  centre  of  the  pile,  rose  a  cluster 
of  blood-red  columbines. 

Nor  was  this  all  the  display  of  flowers 
or  color.  "Lanky  Joe"  had  found  time 
and  inclination  to  climb  up  to  a  high 
group  of  maples,  and  bring  down  an  arm- 
full  of  the  branches  with  their  frost- 
touched  leaves,  and  these  were  hung  in  a 
great  bunch  over  the  open  fire  place. 
Branches,  also,  of  the  wild  choke  cherry, 
with  their  crimson  fruit,  hung  over  the 
tops  of  windows  and  doors;  and  down 
over  the  windows  themselves,  forming  a 
swaying  screen,  were  ropes  of  everlast- 
ings, with  their  beautiful  small  leaves,  white 
underneath  and  glossy  green  atop,  whilst 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  a 
tripod  of  twisted  manzanita,  was  a  vast 
white  ball  of  clover  blossoms,  and  from 


this  came  the  light  that  illuminated  the 
room,  or  rather  we  should  say,  in  it  was 
placed  the  circle  of  large  wax  candles, 
which  converted  it  into  an  exquisite  rus- 
tic candelabra. 

All  this  grouping  of  wild,  floral  beauties 
brought  so  much  happiness  to  Fiametta, 
and  so  plainly  did  her  joy  manifest  itselt 
in  her  deep  blue  eyes,  in  the  soft  flush 
upon  her  cheek,  and  in  her  parted  lips, 
of  a  more  lovely  red  than  the  rock-lilies 
at  her  feet,  that  the  fairness  of  her  face 
was  something  sweet,  indeed,  to  behold; 
as  she  stood  there,  a  vision  of  maiden 
purity  and  grace,  we  might  have  said 
with  the  poet: 

"A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss, 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this, 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 
Upon  her  perfect  lips." 

What  wonder  that  George  felt  a  con- 
scious pride  in  the  possession  of  her  he 
loved  ?  But  all  unconscious  of  the  fact, 
there  was  another  at  her  side,  who  let 
his  eyes  rest  upon  the  girl  with  a  gaze  in 
which  tenderness,  passion,  all  the  emo- 
tions of  the  enamoured  man  shone  forth. 
Could  Laurence  know  of  the  flame  that 
had  been  kindled  in  his  heart  ?  A  flame 
that  must  consume  it  to  ashes.  Or  was 
he  yet  ignorant  of  the  fate  which  had 
overtaken  him  ?  Love  sometimes  steals 
into  the  heart  as  the  waters  steal  forth 
from  Tahoe,  with  so  stilly  a  motion  that 
we  know  it  not,  until  later  on,  they  begin 
to  fret,  to  chafe,  and  to  tear  themselves 
apart  over  the  sharp  rocks  as  they  rush 
madly  on.  Poor  Laurence !  if  the  star 
whose  absence  you  felt  had  risen  into 
your  life,  why  should  its  sweet  influence 
be  so  cruelly  crossed  ? 

And  Fiametta,  too,  why  did  she  feel  a 
strange  stirring  of  the  heart  when  Laurence 
was  near  ?  A  slight  tremor,  she  knew 
not  why,  if,  indeed,  she  was  cognizant  of 
it.  The  subtle  poison  of  love,  like  that 
of  the  Borgies,  may  be  running  in  our 
every  vein  before  we  are  aware.  Fia- 
metta did  not  know  that  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  there  had  been  gradually  stealing 
into  her  heart  a  something  unknown  be- 
fore. She  felt  its  sweetness,  yet  had  not 
awakened  to  the  fact.  How  strange  is  that 
emotion,  when  we  first  become  aware  of 
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a  new-bom  passion?  She  had  believed 
that  when  she  gave  her  hand  and  her 
pronounced  affections  to  George  La  Salle, 
that  her  heart,  her  love,  had  gone  with 
them,  but  if  so,  what  was  that  which  was 
surely  becoming  a  part  of  her  existence? 
So  faint,  so  subtle,  yet  had  it  been  taken 
away,  there  would  have  been  felt  a  void. 
Not  friendship  surely.  Had  it  been  only 
that,  then  the  love  of  her  affianced  hus- 
band would  have  filled  that  void  with  no 
more  loss,  than  would  the  ocean  feel, 
should  the  smallest  rivulet  cease  to  pay 
its  accustomed  tribute.  Were  all  friend- 
ships lost,  yet  scarce  would  we  miss  it  in 
the  fullness  of  joy  which  comes  with 
first  love;  in  its  most  careless  word  is  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  yet  take  gaway  that, 
and  what  is  friendship  to  the  soul,  were 
it  even  ocean-like  in  its  magnitude.  So, 
Fiametta,  was  that  new-born  feeling  in 
your  heart  but  friendship  alone  ?  its  loss 
should  have  been  no  more  felt  to  you 
then,  wealthy  as  you  were  in  the  fresh 
possession  of  an  honest  love,  than  would 
have  been  the  loss  of  a  summer  day. 
When  the  orb  of  light  is  rising,  one  does 
not  notice  the  quenching  of  the  stars. 

How  beautiful  it  is  when  two  souls 
blend  together  in  the  harmony  of  perfect 
love !  When  each  is  all  to  each.  Or 
when,  through  their  own  blissful  condi- 
tion, of  being  all  that  is  divine,  is  made 
manifest  to  them.  How  precious,  how 
necessary  to  the  spiritual  repose  is  that 
true  adjustment  of  soul  to  soul.  Without 
it  we  were  ever  incomplete;  forever 
would  be  our  highest  longings  unfulfilled, 
our  highest  endowments  undeveloped. 
There  would  be  no  response  to  our  su- 
preme moments.  We  would  become  iso- 
lated, when  most  we  need  the  thrilling  of 
a  sympathetic  chord. 

Let  us  examine  into  Fiametta's  position 
more  closely.  Her  nature  was  not 
changeable,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  stead- 
fast and  sure  as  is  the  polar  star.  She 
was  engaged  to  one  who  was  in  every 
way  worthy  of  her  purity  and  sweetness. 
He  loved  her  devotedly,  and  was  now 
happy  in  the  thought  that  in  a  short  time 
she  would  give  him  her  hand.  She,  too, 
felt  secure  in  the  future.  There  was  not 
that  tumultuous  joy  in  her  heart,   which 


follows  when  passionate  love  becomes 
assured  of  its  return;  but  in  its  place  was 
a  tranquil  peace  that  longed  not  for  the 
future,  nor  regretted  the  passing  days. 
Really,  in  what  way  did  her  emotions 
differ  from  what  they  had  been  prior  to 
her  betrothment?  hut  little,  indeed! 
The  chances  are,  that  had  Mr.  La  Salle 
not  asked  her  to  become  his  wife,  but 
had  gradually  transferred  his  affections  to 
another,  that  Fiametta's  future  would 
have  been  no  more  darkened  by  it  than 
is  the  summer  day  by  the  passing  of  a 
white,  fleecy  cloud.  Her  joyous  nature 
would  have  felt  it  not.  The  friendship 
which  she  had  always  held  towards  him 
would  have  sufficed. 

Then  why  had  she  promised  to  become 
his  bride  ?  Is  not  the  answer  to  be  found 
in  the  knowledge  we  have  of  warm  and 
romantic  youth  ?  And,  also,  partly,  in 
the  conditions  we  have  already  referred 
too  ?  How  many  a  true  and  pure  heart 
and  mind  have  become  aware  at  last, 
when  too  late,  that  friendship,  respect, 
gratitude,  even  a  certain  kind  of  fondness, 
are  not  love;  but  resembles  it  only, 
when  we  hold  them  up  to  the  searching 
gaze,  as  sleep  resembles  death  ! 

In  this  recalling  of  past  events,  the 
writer  trusts,  that  he  may  do  no  injustice, 
nor  set  down  aught  amiss,  against  two 
souls  that  "  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well," 
that  remained  pure  and  unspotted,  though 
they  glided  all  unknowing  into  the  first 
invisible  eddies  of  the  whirlpool  of 
despair  and  gnawing  pain. 

Now  we  will  go  on  with  our  sketching 
of  the  room  at  the  former  abode  of  Mad 
Dick,  "the  hermit,"  or  rather  with  an 
account  of  its  decorations.  We  have  not 
yet  mentioned  that  portion  of  these 
which  in  the  end  was  of  most  interest  to 
Fiametta,  and  that  was  the  artist's 
shetches.  A  great  number  of  these  had 
been  grouped  on  those  parts  of  the  walls 
unoccupied  by  the  floral  array,  and  these 
were  of  the  most  varied  character — 
sketches  of  fish  and  game,  landscapes, 
the  progress  of  the  months,  show  by  the 
gleanings  from  wood  and  hill  ;  figure 
sketches — the  Indians,  incidents  of  camp 
life,  etc.  There  was  "Dubb's"  study  of 
"Fallen  Leaf,"  with  his  white,  unkempt 
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hair  and  stooped  figure,  bent,  at  last,  by 
the  weight  of  over  a  century  of  years; 
and  there,  also,  was  his  sketch  of  the 
Indian  women,  chanting,  as  they  wove 
their  baskets  by  the  pool  side,  made,  as 
we  already  know,  on  the  morning  which 
opened  this  story.  Then  he  had  another 
less  pleasant  than  the  last — an  Indian 
huntsman,  leaning,  torn  and  bleeding,  by 
a  huge  boulder,  on  a  rocky  hill  side,  the 
victim  of  a  grizzly  bear's  fury,  and  also, 
completing  his  number,  a  study  of  a 
grizzly  bear  dead,  in  fact,  the  one  secured 
by  him  of  the  monster  creature  killed  by 
La  Salle. 

"Pearly  Gray"  and  ''Rembrandt  Tom" 
were  also  represented,  the  latter  by  a 
wild  gleam  of  twilight,  under  the  droop- 
ing branches  of  a  dark  pine  wood,  and  the 
former  by  a  most  happy  hit,  an  autumnal 
sunrise,  all  wan  and  pale.  The  scene 
being  the  mouth  of  a  stream,  where  it 
escaped  from  the  hills  into  a  bay  of  the 
lake  ;  and  indistinct  rose  spectral  groups 
of  pine,  a  line  of  Indians,  with  their  pack 
ponies  fording  the  stream — gray  silhou- 
ettes against  the  yellow  biur  of  light  in 
the  east.  And  there  was  a  sketch  of  the 
high  lake,  the  climb  up  to  which  had  cost 
Laurence  so  dear.  This  had  been  made 
by  one  of  the  artists  who  had  undergone 
considerable  privation  on  the  spot,  sleeping 
at  the  lonely  place,  rolled  up  in  his  blanket 
beneath  a  pine,  in  order  to  paint  the 
naked  crags  as  they  appeared  with  the 
last  light  of  evening  upon  them,  and  the 
lake,  in  its  cup-like  hollow,  gleaming 
amid  the  shadow. 

But  two  studies  by  "Lanky  Joe"  were 
those  that  held  attention  longest.  One 
was  a  very  dream-haunting  thought, 
evolved  out  of  Joe's  inner  consciousness, 
as  the  Germans  would  say.  The  scene 
was  the  summit  of  the  island  on  which 
they  were,  with  a  wild,  stormy,  moonlit 
sky,  and  a  bit  of  the  lake  seen  bevond, 
in  fierce  commotion,  the  waves  leaping 
high,  under  the  storm  winds.  A  fitful 
gleam  of  the  moonlight,  showed  the  cold, 
white  granite  rock  and  the  open  grave. 
And  seated  by  its  brink  was  a  fearful 
thing — the  ghost  of  drowned  Mad  Dick  it 
must  have  been — glaring,  with  spectral 
eyes,  into  the  cavity,  and  with  wet  drip- 


ping locks  and  face  white,  with  the  blue 
veins  showing.  Not  such  an  image,  that 
one  would  care  often  to  see.  The  other 
was  almost  as  painful,  though  very  differ- 
ent; in  fact,  a  recalled  study  of  Laurence, 
as  they  had  found  him,  wounded  in  the 
ravine.  There  was  the  spray-wet  rocks, 
the  rushing  torrent,  and  the  figure,  lying 
apparently  dead,  the  pale,  upturned  face 
illumined  by  the  flash  of  a  lantern,  from 
above.  This  latter  sketch  was  simply 
marked  "found"  and  told  its  own  story. 
Both  sketches,  however,  when  afterwards 
realized  into  large  pictures  several  years 
later,  created  quite  a  furore  in  art  circles 
in  San  Francisco. 

v. 

AN  INCIDENT. 

The  dwellers  on  the  island  slept  late. 
They  had  extended  their  vigils  far  into 
the  night,  in  fact  until  the  planet  Jupiter, 
then  morning  star,  shone  in  the  sky. 
And  ever  as  Laurence  listened  to  the 
gentle  voice  of  Fiametta  or  looked  upon 
her  pure,  lovely  face,  the  poison  of  mis- 
placed love  flowed  swifter  and  swifter 
into  his  veins. 

The  first  sounds  that  greeted  their  ears 
when  fully  awake,  indeed,  some  of  them 
were  awakened  by  it,  was  a  long,  sweet 
bugle  call,  that  passed  in  mellow  tones 
across  the  water  to  the  island,  and  died 
away  up  among  the  surrounding  clifts. 
It  was  a  call  for  the  artists  to  assemble  to 
breakfast,  and  soon  after  they  themselves 
sat  down  to  a  bounteous  meal  spread  in 
open  air,  for  although  it  was  the  month 
of  September,  the  warmth  of  the  season 
had  not  yet  broken  and  it  was  still 
pleasant,  when  the  sun  was  a  couple  of 
hours  high,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
great  spruce. 

The  breakfast  over,  the  party  left  the 
island  for  the  artists'  camp  on  the  main 
shore. 

The  same  boat  that  had  conveyed  them 
from  Yanks,  was  also  to  be  at  their  dis- 
posal in  going  back  and  forth  to  the 
island.  As  the  distance  was  so  short, 
they  would  make  that  place  their  home 
when  the  festival  was  not  in  actual  prog- 
ress, having  there  their  own  private 
table,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  their  sleep- 
ing tents.     The  number  of  persons  on 
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the  island  made  more  than  one  trip 
necessary  to  get  them  all  across  to  the 
camp,  but  in  the  first  load,  was  the  little 
party  with  which  our  story  has  to  deal. 

Fiametta  was  as  happy  as  a  bird. 
Wherever  she  happened  to  stand  or  walk 
you  may  be  sure  there  were  always  ad- 
miring glances  cast  in  that  direction.  La 
Salle,  who,  of  course,  was  now  considered 
by  all  the  artists  as  her  recognized  lover, 
was  the  envy  of  the  camp.  The  beautiful 
girl,  with  her  simple  manners  and  gra- 
cious air,  captivated  all  hearts. 

She  was  dressed  for  the  day  in  a  charm- 
ing costume,  a  light  grey  serge  dress 
which  was  relieved  by  trimmings  of  pale 
blue.  A  large  leghorn  hat,  from  which 
drooped  a  pale  blue  feather,  shaded  her 
face.  And  her  long,  bright-golden  hair 
fell  in  a  mass  of  ripples  adown  her  back, 
to  below  her  waist,  which  was  encircled 
by  a  belt  of  morocco,  of  the  same  pale 
blue,  fastened  with  a  golden  clasp, 
whilst  on  her  bosom  was  a  bunch  of  wild 
forget-me-nots,  gathered  by  her  lover 
from  a  spot  where  they  were  damp  with 
the  spray  of  the  Emerald  Falls. 

One  would  have  thought,  as  she  moved 
in  the  sparkling  sunlight — a  vision  of 
purity  and  goodness — that  a  creature  so 
beautiful  could  but  bring  happiness  to  all 
that  basked  in  her  smile;  that  her 
gentle,  love-toned  voice  could  but  guide 
one  along  the  path  that  leads  to  noble 
ambition  and  honor;  that  helplessness, 
despair,  the  agony  of  a  tortured  heart 
could  never  come  to  man  through  such 
as  she;  nor  that  through  her  the  wine  of 
life  could  be  filled  with  the  bitterness  of 
gall. 

Once  during  the  day,  when  the  stilly 
autumn  noon  hung  over  the  lake  and  the 
hills,  the  ill-starred  couple  stood  alone 
by  the  shore.  Laurence  had  but  recently 
parted  from  his  friend  Wetherill,  who  was 
busy  in  perfecting  the  arrangements  for 
the  evening  festivities,  of  which  he  had 
charge,  and  Fiametta  had  strolled  down 
to  the  lake  edge,  in  one  of  those  moods, 
which  sometimes  come  to  all  of  us,  when 
we  crave  to  be,  for  a  few  moments  at 
least,  alone.  On  seeing  the  girl,  Laurence 
had  seemed  about  to  leave  the  footpath 
that  skirted    the    water,    as    though    he 


would  have  avoided  the  meeting,  but,  as 
at  that  moment,  she  had  lifted  her  eyes 
from  the  ground  and  recognized  him  with 
a  sunny  smile,  he  had  advanced  and  met 
her  with  a  slightly  embarrased  manner. 
Since  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Mason's  daughter  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  found  himself  alone  in  her  company. 
But  for  Laurence,  who  had  hitherto 
shown  such  coldness  and  self-possession 
in  the  presence  of  women,  to  be  agitated, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  such  a 
chance  meeting  denoted  a  current  of 
feeling  unusual,  one  to  which  he  had  un- 
til then  been  a  stranger. 

For  a  moment  or  two  after  their  first 
greeting  neither  spoke,  and  then  Lau- 
rence broke  the  awkward  silence  by  a 
commonplace  question  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  before  them.  "Do  you 
find,"  he  said,  "the  place  as  beautiful 
as  we  led  you  to  suppose  it  was?  It 
has  destroyed,  perhaps,  a  fairer  scene, 
which  had  grown  in  your  imagination. 
It  is  a  test,  indeed  to  have  the  real  follow 
so  quickly  upon  the  ideal  picture." 

To  this  question  and  remark,  Fiametta 
gave  answers  quite  as  commonplace  as 
they,  and  then,  evidently  considering  their 
walk  at  an  end,  they  moved  onward  side 
by  side  toward  the  camp.  Laurence  re- 
sumed the  light  thread  of  their  conversa- 
tion with  reference  to  Miss  Brownlee, 
which  remark  was  but  half  uttered  when 
a  merry  peal  of  laughter,  made  by  that 
very  person  herself,  resounded  through 
the  grove.  And  then  Miss  Mercy  ap- 
peared in  sight,  in  company  with  Charlie 
Wetherill.  He,  it  seems,  had  found 
occasion  to  postpone  his  labors  for  awhile, 
and  was  even  then  making  an  audacious 
attempt  to  place  amidst  the  rich  brown 
masses  of  the  young  girl's  hair,  a  bunch 
of  bright  red  rowan  berries,  which  he 
had  just  gathered  from  the  tree.  Consid- 
ering the  short  time  he  had  known  that 
person,  Cupid  had  evidently  made  quick 
work  with  his  heart.  He  was  as  com- 
pletely enthralled  as  was  ever  any  Bene- 
dict who  had  scoffed  at  the  power  of 
love. 

They  came  on  toward  Laurence  and 
Fiametta,  and  the  four  young  persons 
met  where  there  was  a  number  of  step- 
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ping-stones  in  the  stream  from  the  falls. 
Wetherill  had  not  relinquished  his  inten- 
tion with  regard  to  the  berries,  and  made 
another  attempt  to  give  them  the  coveted 
lodgment.  But  he  did  not  succeed.  The 
bright-eyed  Miss  Mercy  was  not  so  easily 
conquered.  Ten  to  one,  but  that  the  sly 
young  archer  had  done  as  much  for  her 
as  for  Wetherill,  but  true  to  her  sparkling 
nature  she  was  not  going  to  let  him 
know  how  deep  the  wound  had  cut,  just 
yet. 

They  were  all  quite  gay,  Laurence  for- 
got his  reserve  in  the  presence  of  his 
genial  friend.  There  was  no  resisting  the 
influence  of  his  sunny  humor,  and  he  was 
unusually  brilliant  with  fun;  and,  as 
between  him  and  Miss  Brownlee  there 
was  a  constant  fire  of  raillery  and  repartee, 
all  four  were  soon  as  joyous  as  the  hour 
was  bright. 

However,  before  they  left  the  spot  they 
were  in  somewhat  more  sober  spirits.  An 
event  transpired  of  rather  an  unpleasant 
nature. 

They  started  to  return,  Fiametta  and 
Miss  Mercy  stepped  forward,  hand  in 
hand,  to  cross  the  stream.  Wetherill 
was  already  across,  and  holding  out  his 
hand  to  the  latter.  The  girls  were  on 
the  first  stone,  in  another  moment  they 
would  have  been  across,  when  the 
bunch  of  forget-me-nots,  which  La  Salle 
had  given  Fiametta,  fell  from  her  bosom 
into  the  stream,  Laurence  stooped  down 
to  regain  it,  when  there  was  a  sud- 
den scream,  as  one  of  those  bright 
green  snakes,  so  often  seen  by  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  glided  out  from  under  the  big 
grey  stone.  The  harmless  creature,  as 
they  often  do,  remained  passive,  while 
the  group  had  remained  there  talking, 
but  at  last  resenting  the  disturbance 
when  Laurence  stooped  to  the  water,  had 
made  a  swift  dash,  passing  directly  in 
front  of  the  girls.  Miss  Brownlee  re- 
covered her  presence  of  mind  in  a  minute 
or  so,  and  laughing  stepped  over  the 
stones;  but,  strange  to  relate,  Fiametta 
had  actually  swooned.  For  a  young  lady 
whose  girlhood  had  been  passed  in  the 
south,  this  was  certainly  singular.  One 
would  have  thought  her  familiar  with  such 
creatures  by  the  southern  streams  and  la- 


goons. But  therein  really  was  the  secret  of 
her  fright.  All  persons  of  sensitive  tem- 
perament have  some  remembered  inci- 
dent of  their  childhood,  which,  more  or 
less,  affects  their  mature  years,  and  so  it 
was  with  Fiametta.  A  sight  indelibly 
stamped  upon  her  memory,  was  the 
death  of  a  little  playmate.  They  had 
been  romping  together,  Fiametta  and  she, 
under  the  palmettoes  by  the  "teche" 
side,  when  they  had  been  attacked  by  the 
deadly  moccasin.  Her  playmate  had 
been  bitten  by  the  serpent,  and  Fiametta 
could  never  forget  the  horror  of  seeing 
her  die  there,  upon  the  flower-stream 
bank.  Hence  the  unexpected  result  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  that  harmless 
creature. 

The  event  made  a  great  confusion. 
Wetherill  sprang  back  across  the  stones, 
Miss  Brownlee  following.  Fiametta 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  stones  had 
not  Laurence  quickly  arisen  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  Her  white  face  was  a 
contrast  to  his,  for  in  an  instant  two 
burning  spots  of  crimson  came  upon  his 
cheek.  A  tremor  passed  through  his 
frame  and  he  stood  as  one  irresolute. 

Then  he  and  Wetherill  bore  Fiametta 
to  a  bank  close  by,  where  shortly  she  had 
quite  recovered,  and  blushed  at  the  dis- 
play of  weakness  she  had  made.  She 
arose,  and  the  participants  in  this  little 
scene  moved  on  to  the  camp. 

By  the  time  that  was  reached,  Fiametta 
was  in  her  usual  spirits.  The  soft  crim- 
son had  returned  to  her  cheek,  and  with 
her  own  musical  laugh  she  convinced  the 
anxious  friends  that  the  effects  from  her 
fright  had  gone. 

La  Salle,  like  a  true  lover,  was 
shocked  when  he  heard  the  story.  He 
had  been  lending  his  aid  to  the  artists, 
but  had  just  missed  his  friends.  Weth- 
erill and  Miss  Brownlee,  remained  in  the 
group  which  gathered  around  Fiametta, 
but  Laurence  went  apart,  and,  with  the 
flush  still  upon  his  cheek,  stood  by  the 
great  lichen-covered  boulder,  at  the  boat 
landing,  looking  down  with  abstracted  air 
through  the  clear  cold  water  of  the  bay, 
at  the  flickering  lines  of  shadow,  made 
by  the  wavelets  upon  its  white, sandy  bed. 
(To  be  continued.) 


SOMK    TINY    PLANTS. 


We  are  all  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  general  appearance  of  common 
plants.  We  know  that  while  growing 
they  are  usually  fixed  in  the  soil  by 
means  of  roots  ;  and  that  stems  with 
branches  and  leaves,  and  in  most  cases, 
flowers,  fruit,  and  seed,  appear  in  sea- 
son. It  may  seem  to  many  of  us  very 
strange,  to  know  that  scientific  men  have 
found  great  difficulty  in  defining  plants, 
and  in  determining  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  by  which  vegetable  organ- 
isms differ  from  animals.  In  thinking 
only  of  large  animals  and  plants,  we  fail 
to  see  any  cause  for  such  difficulty.  No 
sane  observer  is  likely  to  fall  into  error  in 
distinguishing  between  a  horse  and  the 
clover  upon  which  the  creature  feeds;  or 
between  a  butterfly  and  the  cabbage  leaf 
upon  which  it  alights;  yet  some  of  the 
smallest  and  simplest  subjects  in  the 
great  kingdom  of  plants  are  known  to 
possess  many  of  the  attributes  which 
were  once  supposed  to  belong  exclusively 
to  animals,  and  of  these,  the  power  of 
moving  from  place  to  place  may  be 
named  as  an  example. 

To  practically  study  this  facinating  sub- 
ject, we  should  collect  a  number  of  mi- 
croscopic plants,  innumerable  forms  of 
which  abound  in  our  ponds  and  ditches; 
and  these  are  to  be  examined  with  care 
by  the  aid  of  a  good  microscope. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  very  common  oc- 
currence hereabouts.  Some  of  us  may 
have  already  observed  that  on  warm  days, 
pools  of  water,  remaining  after  a  rain 
storm,  frequently  assume  a  greenish  tint, 
and  sometimes  become  covered  with  a 
green  froth  or  scum.  Having  found  such 
a  pool,  let  us  carefully  collect  a  quantity 
of  the  colored  water,  and,  taking  a  single 
drop  of  this,  place  it  on  a  glass  slide,  and 
examine  under  the  microscope.  The 
water  itself  will  be  seen  to  be  colorless, 
the  tinge  of  green  being  due  to  number- 
less tiny  bodies  so  colored,  existing  in  the 
liquid.  Under  favorable  conditions,  these 
green  corpuscles  will  be  seen  rapidly  mov- 
ing about  across  the  field  of  the  instrument. 
A  high  magnifying  power,  combined  with 
thorough  skill  and  all-sufficient  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  observer,  will  reveal 


Fig.  i. 


the  existence  of  some  such  pear-shaped 
bodies,  as  are  shown  in  figure  i.  The 
full  name  by  which  this  tiny  organism  is 
known  among  those*  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  it,  is  Protococcus  plin<ia- 
lis.  and  as  it  has 


no  co  m  m  o  n 
every-day  cog- 
nomen, we  will 
have  to  speak 
of  it  by  its  offi- 
cial title  or  in- 
vent a  name  of 
our  own. 

Each  of  these  animated  globules  con- 
sists of  an  outer  coat  "a,"  an  inner 
coat,  "b, "  and  a  projecting  beak  "d," 
to  which  a  pair  of  filaments  called 
cilia,  "c,"  are  appended.  Its  powers  of 
motion  are  supposedly  due  to  the  lashing 
of  these  cilia  in  the  water.  The  Protococ- 
cus is  generally  of  a  green  color  through- 
out, though  in  some  cases  the  central 
nucleus,  "e,"  is  red,  and  in  rare  instances 
the  red  color  extends  throughout  the 
entire  structure.  In  size  these  organisms 
vary  from  one  three-hundred-and-fiftieth 
to  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter that  is  to  say,  from  three  hundred 
and  fifty  to  ten  thousand  of  them  ar- 
ranged in  a  straight  line,  edge  to  edge, 
would  extend  but  an  inch.  Small  as  it  is, 
this  tiny  plant  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion  among  scientists.  The  pioneer 
microscopist,  Ehrenberg,  examined  it; 
and  from  its  movements  he  judged  it  to 
be  an  animal;  the  nucleus  he  described 
as  the  eye  of  the  animalcule.  It  is 
now  believed  to  be  a  plant,  because  it 
thrives  in  water  containing  only  certain 
mineral  matters,  and  this  power  is  char- 
acteristic of  plants;  animals  on  the  other 
hand,  require  the  material  of  vegetable 
bodies,  or  of  other  animals,  upon  which  to 
subsist.  Even  now,  scientific  observers 
are  divided  in  their  opinions,  as  to  wheth- 
er the  Protococcus,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  spoken  of  it,  is  a  distinct  and  lull 
grown  plant,  or  but  a  stage  in  the  course 
of  development  to  another  form. 

Protococci  multiply  very  rapidly,  so 
that,  if  but  a  few  individuals  find  their 
way    into  a   pool   of  water  on   a  warm 
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day,  the  liquid  will  soon  swarm  with 
them.  Figure  2  represents  the  method 
of  multiplication,  which  is  that  known 
among  biologists  as  fission.  When  about 
to  undergo  this  process,  the  cell  loses  its 
cilia,  and  becomes  still; 
lines  of  division  appear  as 
shown  in  A,  forming  four  or 
yl  more  parts,  sometimes 
eight,  sixteen,  or  even 
fc  thirty-two  segments  appear. 
Each  ot  these  divisions 
then  assumes  a  rounded 
form,  becoming  in  fact,  a 
separate  cell,  as  sketched 
at  B;  cilia  afterwards  deve- 
lop, and  the  newly  formed  cells  rapidly 
grow  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  parent 
plant. 

Figure  3  represents  a  still  tinier  form 
of  plant  life,  known  as  the  PalmcUa.  It 
consists  of  minute  cells  red  in  color. 
These  are  seen  at  times  in  great  numbers 
(.iHl  on     damp     surfaces, 

such  as  the  walls  of 
houses,  and  on  loaves 
of  bread;  and  their 
appearance  have 
given  rise  to  many 
superstitious  fears 
and  stories  regarding  bloody  bread  and 
gory  dew.  Palmellse  are  sometimes 
found  on  snow  banks  at  the  tops  of  our 
western  mountains,  imparting  to  the 
white  fields  the  appearance  of  bloody 
stains.  Being  so  minute,  these  plants 
may  be  wafted  to  great  distances  through 
the  air,  and  then  falling  upon  some  moist 
surface  capable  of  affording  them  nourish- 
ment, they  grow  in  almost  miraculous 
profusion. 

Here,  (figure  4)  is  a  beautiful  object  for 
the  microscope,  and  one  that  may  be 
easily  found  if  sought  during  summer 
months  in  pools  of  fresh  water.  This 
also  is  a  plant,  its  name  is  Volvox globator. 
In  size,  it  attains  a  diameter  of  one  thir- 
tieth of  an  inch,  and  may  be  perceived  as 
a  tiny  speck  by  the  unassisted  eye.  The 
dark  globules  seen  within  the  organism 
are  young  plants,  being  produced  by  a 
process  of  segmentation.  After  a  time  of 
growth  within  the  body  of  the„parent  vol- 
vox, the  small  plants   escape  and  soon 


Fig.  3- 


attain  the  size  and  shape  of  the  original. 
The  tiny  dots  upon  the  surface  often  num- 
ber twelve  thousand  on  a  single  speci- 
men; they  are  connected  by  a  network  of 


Fig.  4. 
threads  of  indescribable  fineness.  In 
color  these  dots  are  bright  green,  and 
from  each  of  them  a  pair  of  cilia  project, 
which  by  their  movements,  transport  the 
entire  organism  through  the  water. 

Among  the  Algae — the  class  of  plants 
to  which  those  already  described  belong 
— thousands  of  interesting  examples  can 
be  found.  Figure  5  is  a  sketch  of  another 
form,  very  common  in  our  Utah  streams 
and  pools.  This  belongs  to  the  Spiro- 
gyra  family,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties.  The  plants  exist  in  thread-like 
aggregations,  oftentimes  several  inches  in 
length,  though  each  cell  is  in  reality 
a  complete  individual  capable  of  separate 
and  independent  existence.  In  the  figure, 
the  cells  are  indicated  by  the  cross  divis- 
ion.    The  green  coloring  matter,  such  as 


Fig.  5- 
exists  in  most  colored  plants,  chlorophyle 
it  is  called— is  in  the  case  of  the  spiro- 
gyra,  arranged  throughout  the  cell  with 
great  regularity,  forming  indeed,  a  pat- 
tern of  striking  beauty.  The  lace  maker 
and  the  embroidery  worker  could  gain 
many  ideas  for  the  perfection  of  their  art 
from  a  close  study  of  these  simple  organ- 
isms. 

Figure  6  is  a  sketch  of  several  varieties 
of  Scenedesmus,  a  minute  form  of  vegeta- 
ble life  abounding  in  fresh  water  streams. 
The  cells  are  here  arranged  in  rows  vary- 
ing: from  two  to  ten  in  number,   the  end 
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cells  always,  and  the  others  sometimes, 
being  furnished  with  hair-like  appendages. 
Four  forms  of  Stan/rostrum  arc  shown  in 


Fig.  6. 


figure  7.  These  are  beautiful,  though 
very  small  plants  belonging  to  the  exten- 
sive order  of  the  Dcsmids.  The  symmet- 
rical arrangment  of  parts,  and  the  finely 
indented  outlines,  make  them  objects  of 
never  ending  admiration  among  micros- 
copists. 

No  less  beautiful  and  wonderful  are 
the  members  of  the  Pediastrum  family, 
three  forms  of  which  are  drawn  in  figure 
8.  There  is  scarcely  a  pond  throughout 
these  valleys,  in  which  such  beautiful  ob- 
jects do  not  abound.  Only  the  form  of 
these  tiny  beauties  can  be  illustrated  in 
outline  drawings.  The  delicate  colors, 
upon  which  so  much  of  the  striking  ap- 
pearance depends,  can  be  enjoyed  in  no 
other  way  than  by  an  actual  examination 
of  the  objects. 


Fig.  7. 
Another  large  and  beautiful  desmid  is  the 
Closterium,  the  outlines  of  which  are 
shown  in  figure  9  and  10.  Under  a  mag- 
nifying power  of  about  three  hundred 
diameters,  the  members  of  this  family 
show  a  wonderful  rotation  of  the  fluid 
con'.^nts,  almost  worthy  of  being  called  a 


circulation.      The  lower  sketch  in  figure 

9  shows  a  frond  in  the  act  of  self  division, 
illustrating  the  manner  by  which  these 
plants  multiply.    The  light  shade  in  figure 

10  represents  an  empty  frond,  the  shell  of 
the  plant,  dead,  of  course.      The  heavier 

^sketch  illustrates  a  living  well-filled 
frond. 

Among  microscopic  plants,  the  great 
family  of  Diatoms  deserve  attention. 
Upon  these  little  organisms,  many  large 
volumes  have  been,  and  others  could  be 
written,  with  little  chance  of  exhausting 
the  subject.  These  minute  forms  of  life  are 
called  diatoms  because  of  their  brittleness, 
in  consequence  of  which  property  they 
break  readily  "to  atoms."    Some  of  them 


are  free,  and  others  are  furnished  with  a 
stalk;  figure  11  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
latter  class.  The  frustules  are  seen  at 
the  ends  of  the  stalks,  some  of  them  in 
full  view,  and  others  sideways.  They 
increase  by  splitting  from  end  to  end,  each 
half  subsequently  growing  in  form  and 
size  like  the  original.  Diatoms  are  re- 
markable for  the  deposits  of  flinty  mat- 
t  e  r  with 
which  the 
soft  parts  are 
enclosed  a  s 
with  a  shell. 
The  hard  in- 
crust  ations  f\ 
will  retain 
their  shaped 
long  after  the 
plants  are 
dead,  and  all 
soft  parts  have  decayed.  Even  intense 
heat,  and  the  application  of  strong  acids 
fail  to  destroy  or  seriously  mar  the  beau- 
tiful appearances  of  diatom  shells.    While 
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living,  free  diatoms  are  able  to  travel 
through  the  water,  the  movement  being 
accomplished  by  a  kind  of  jerking  or  tack- 
ing motion,  which  must  be  witnessed  to 
be  understood. 


Fig.  10. 

Fossil  diatom  shells  are  found  in  great 
masses,  constituting  the  bulk  of  some 
geological  formations  of  early  days.  Fig- 
ure 12  represents  a  great  variety  of  these, 
all  of  them  fossilized. 

Fringing  the  shores  of  Victoria  Land  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  a  submarine  bank, 
consisting  mostly  of  diatomaceous  re- 
mains, has  been  explored  for  a  distance 
of  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  breadth;  it 
is  of  unmeasured  thickness.     What  mind 


Fig.  11. 
can  even  conjecture  the  number  of  in- 
dividual diatoms  composing  such  a  de- 
posit!  Remains  of  these  plants  have 
been  found  in  the  volcanic  debris  about 
Mount  Erebrus. 
The  supreme  wisdom  of  an  Almighty 


Creator  here  manifests  itself  with  striking 
force.  In  the  polar  regions  of  our  globe, 
the  larger  forms  of  plant  life  cannot  exist 
because  of  the  extreme  cold;  and  but  for 
the  presence  of  the  tiny  diatoms  and  their 
kindred  among  the  humble  families  of 
plants,  aqua- 
tic animals 
would  have 
no  means  of 
s  ubsistence, 
n  or  would 
the  water 
be  purified 
of  its  carbon 
dioxide  gas, 
which  cir- 
cumstance Fig.  12. 
alone  would  soon  prove  fatal  to  all  ani- 
mal life.  According  to  divine  direction, 
animals  derive  their  food  directly  or  in- 
directly from  plants.  Thus  even  the 
most  minute,  and  seemingly  the  most  in- 
significant forms  of  life  accomplish  won- 
drous results  in  the  great  plan  of  crea- 
tion. J.  E.   Talmage. 


JENNY  LIND  AND  GRISI. 
Somewhere  in  the  40's  Grisi  and  Jenny 
Lind  were  singing  in  different  places  in 
London.  Those  who  went  into  ecstacies 
over  Grisi's  "Norma"  were  the  next 
evening  enraptured  with  Lind's  "Casta 
Diva."  Great  was  the  rivalry  between 
them.  Finally  Queen  Victoria,  deeming 
it  a  shame  that  two  such  gifted  women 
should  be  separated  by  a  mean,  unworthy 
jealousy,  requested  both  to  appear  at  a 
court  concert.  Of  course  they  both  came. 
The  Queen  warmly  welcomed  them  to- 
gether for  the  first  time.  She  gave  the 
signal  for  the  concert  to  begin.  Jenny 
Lind  was  the  younger,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  she  should  sing  first.  With 
perfect  confidence  in  her  powers  she 
stepped  forward  to  begin.  Chancing  to 
glance  at  Grisi,  she  saw  the  southern 
woman's  malignant  gaze  fixed  on  her. 
The  fierce  look  almost  paralyzed  her. 
Her  courage  left,  her  voice  trembled, 
everything  grew  black  before  her,  and 
she  almost  fell.  By  the  greatest  exertion 
of  her  will,  however,  she  managed  to 
finish  her  aria.     A  painful  silence  followed 
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its  conclusion — a  silence  that  told  of  her 
failure.  She  caught  a  triumphant  ex- 
pression of  Grisi's  face.  Despite  the 
dimness  of  her  senses  she  quickly  re- 
alized that  failure  meant  lost  glory,  dis- 
appointed hope,  the  destruction  of  happi- 
ness, grief  and  mortification  to  her  family 
and  friends.  Suddenly  a  soft  voice  that 
seemed  to  come  from  heaven  whispered 
to  her:  "Sing  one  of  your  old  songs  in 
your  native  language."  She  caught  at 
the  thought  like  an  inspiration.  The  ac- 
companist was  striking  his  final  chords. 
She  stepped  up  to  him,  asked  him  to  rise, 
and  took  the  vacant  seat.  Softly  her 
white  fingers  wandered  over  the  keys  in 
a  loving  prelude,  then  she  sang.  It  was 
a  little  prayer  which  she  had  loved  as  a 
child;  it  belonged  to  her  childhood's  re- 
pertoire. She  hadn't  sung  it  for  years. 
As  she  sang  she  was  no  longer  in  the 
presence  of  royalty,  but  singing  to  loving 
friends  in  her  fatherland.  No  one  pres- 
ent understood  a   word  of  the  "prayer." 


Softly  at^ first  .the  plaintive  notes  floated 
on  the  air,  swelling  louder  and  richer 
every  moment.  The  singer  seemed  to 
throw  her  whole  soul  into  that  weird, 
thrilling,  plaintive  "prayer."  Gradually 
the  song  died  away  and  ended  in  a  soft 
sob.  Again  there  was  silence — the  silence 
of  admiring  wonder.  The  audience  sat 
spellbound.  Jenny  Lind  lifted  at  last  her 
sweet  blue  eyes  to  look  into  the  scornful 
face  that  had  so  disconcerted  her  at  first. 
There  was  no  fierce  expression  now;  in- 
stead a  tear-drop  glistened  on  the  long, 
black  lashes.  After  a  moment,  with  the 
impulsiveness  of  a  child  of  the  tropics, 
Grisi  crossed  to  Jenny  Lind's  side,  placed 
her  arms  about  her  and  kissed  her 
warmly,  utterly  regardless  of  the  admir- 
ing audience. — Mihvaukee  Wisconsin. 


One  fit  and  earnest  word  carries  more 
weight  than  does  a  whole  yard  of  high- 
flown  eloquence. 


MORONI. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  NEPHITE  REPUBLIC. 


During  the  time  that  Amalickiah  was 
installing  himself  king  of  the  Lamanites, 
Moroni  had  been  engaged  in  a  two-fold 
manner  to  prepare  his  people  for  the  con- 
flict which  he  knew  must  be  inevitable. 
First,  he  sought  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
his  soldiers  faith  in  God,  and  to  convince 
them  that  their  cause  was  the  cause  of 
God  and  his  kingdom.  This  Moroni 
believed  sincerely  himself,  and  he  sought 
to  breathe  into  his  army  a  like  faith.  He 
knew  such  a  conviction  would  strengthen 
their  hands,  and  inflame  their  courage  to 
deeds  of  valor.  An  army  with  such 
convictions  is  well-nigh  invincible ;  if 
defeated  one  day  the  next  sees  it  ready 
to  renew  the  conflict.  Being  God's 
soldiers  how  can  they  be  conquered  while 
God  lives  ?  Nearly  every  noted  com- 
mander has  recognized  the  value  of  such 
a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  his  men,  and 
has  ever  sought  to  avail  himself  of  it  by 
claiming  that  his  cause  was  God's  cause, 
whether  it  was  or  no. 


The  second  phase  of  Moroni's  work 
was  to  introduce  a  method  of  defense  in 
the  Nephite  mode  of  warfare.  Hitherto 
they  had  met  their  enemies  in  open  con- 
flict on  the  borders  of  their  [the  Nephite's] 
possessions.  The  idea  of  erecting  for- 
tifications on  their  frontiers  had  never 
occurred  to  their  leaders.  It  now  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  Moroni,  and 
he  at  once  acted  upon  it.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  most  successful  incur- 
sion of  the  Lamanites  was  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  republic  when  they  pene- 
trated the  Nephite  country,  as  far  as  the 
wicked  city  of  Ammoniah  and  destroyed 
it.  Moroni  doubtless  reasoned  that  this 
would  lead  the  Lamanites  to  believe  that 
point  to  be  most  vulnerable ;  and  since 
the  city  was  now  partly  rebuilt  he  erected 
forts  about  it,  and  in  like  manner  fortified 
the  city  of  Noah. 

The  manner  in  which  these  forts  were 
constructed,  is  difficult  to  determine, 
further  than  that  huge  banks  of  earth 
were  thrown  up,  leaving  a   broad,  deep 
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ditch  between  the  face  of  the  wall 
and  the  assailant,  rendering  them  im- 
pregnable to  the  simple  methods  of  war- 
fare known  to  the  Lamanites,  except  at 
the  places  of  entrance,  and  there  the  assail- 
ing force  attacked  their  enemies  at  great 
disadvantage,  which  rendered  any  superi- 
ority in  numbers  of  little  avail. 

The  Lamanites,  when  they  came  upon 
the  city  of  Ammoniah,  which  they  ex- 
pected to  take  without  difficulty,  were 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  this  hitherto 
weak  point  on  the  Nephite  frontier  so  en- 
trenched behind  fortifications,  as  to 
baffle  all  their  strength.  They  knew  not 
what  to  do.  To  attack  a  stronghold  of  that 
character  appeared  sheer  madness,  and 
they  wisely  withdrew  their  forces  and  de- 
termined to  march  upon  the  city  of  Noah. 

Baffled  rage  is  always  the  most  rash, 
so  it  turned  out  that  the  Lamanite  leaders, 
without  stopping  to  consider  that  the  city 
of  Noah  might  be  even  better  fortified 
than  the  one  they  were  leaving,  made 
solemn  oath  that  they  would  take  that 
city  at  all  events.  But  when  they 
reached  it  they  found  it  behind  higher 
walls  than  Ammoniah;  and  the  forces  de- 
tailed to  defend  it  under  the  command  of 
a  leader  as  much  dreaded  by  the  Laman- 
ites as  Moroni  himself.  This  commander 
was  Lehi  who  proved  such  a  scourge  to 
the  Lamanites  at  the  battle  of  Riplah 
Hill. 

The  oath  under  which  the  Lamanite 
leaders  had  bound  themselves  was  bind- 
ing upon  them.  This  branch  of  Lehi's 
descendants,  degraded  as  they  were,  still 
held  the  old  Israelitish  superstition  as  to 
the  binding  nature  of  a  covenant  to  which 
they  had  affixed  the  name  of  their  God. 
"Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself;  thou 
shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  all  thine 
oaths"  still  rang  in  their  ears,  if  not  with 
the  force  of  a  religious  conviction,  at  least 
with  the  force  of  a  custom  made  sacred 
by  a  respectable  antiquity.  So,  for  the 
oath's  sake,  and  to  preserve  their  self- 
respect,  the  Lamanites  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  fortifications  of  the  city 
of  Noah.  They  first  charged  the  entran- 
ces but  were  driven  back.  They  charged 
again,  only  to  be  again  driven  back  by 
the  strong  body  of  select  men  whom  Lehi 


had  stationed  to  hold  those  posts.  Each 
time  they  rushed  up  to  the  conflict, 
which  they  repeatedly  did,  their  num- 
bers were  considerably  reduced.  It 
was  evident  they  could  never  carry  the 
entrances  by  storming  them.  They  then 
determined,  therefore,  to  level  down  the 
walls  which  so  perplexed  them;  and 
leaping  into  the  ditch  began  to  under- 
mine them.  The  Nephites  were  prepared 
for  this,  and  from  the  tops  of  their  fortifi- 
cations rolled  down  rocks  on  the  poor 
wretches  below;  so  that  instead  of 
breaking  down  the  walls  of  earth  and 
filling  up  the  ditches,  the  ditches  were 
like  to  be  filled  up  with  their  dead 
bodies. 

In  these  assaults  upon  the  fortifications 
the  Lamanite  chieftains  had  led  the  way 
and  filled  the  posts  of  danger.  The 
result  was  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
had  been  slain.  Their  dead,  officers  and 
men,  numbered  more  than  a  thousand  ; 
while  the  Nephites  had  not  lost  a  single 
man,  though  many  of  them  had  been 
wounded.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  in  such  an  unequal  contest  they  became 
disheartened  and  withdrew  their  forces 
to  the  wilderness.  On  their  return  to 
their  capital  they  reported  their  failure. 
The  wrath  of  Amalickiah  knew  no 
bounds.  In  his  first  transport  of  rage  he 
cursed  God.  He  swore  with  an  oath  that 
he  would  yet  drink  the  blood  of  Moroni. 
That  patriot  had  ever  stood  in  his  way  ; 
he  had  thwarted  his  ambition  at  every 
turn  ;  he  had  not  only  defeated  him  in 
his  hopes  of  being  chosen  king  of  the 
Nephites  by  a  peaceable  election,  but  had 
pursued  him  when  he  sought  to  unite  his 
forces  with  the  Lamanites,  and  literally 
captured  his  army,  and  well-nigh  him; 
and  now  by  his  wisdom  had  so  skillfully 
fortified  his  cities  as  to  render  him  un- 
assailable, and  in  attempting  their  reduc- 
tion his  army  had  met  with  so  sore  a 
defeat  as  would  go  far  in  breaking  down 
their  ardor  forever.  Could  anything  be 
more  exasperating  than  this  ? 

Moroni  and  Amalickiah  were  opponents 
by  their  very  natures.  The  glorious  light 
of  mid-day  is  not  more  in  contrast  with 
the  murky  blackness  of  Egyptian  mid- 
night  than    is    the  character  of  Moroni 
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with  that  of  Amalickiah.  The  fust  had 
implicit  faith,  and  reverence  for  God  ;  the 
latter  was  an  unbeliever  in  God,  and  a 
reckless  blasphemer  of  his  holy  name. 
This  strain  of  sweet  religious  faith  and 
trust,  begets  a  gentleness  in  the  character 
of  the  stern  war-like  young  Nephite  that 
is  as  admirable  as  the  coarsness  which 
absence  of  it  begets  in  Amalickiah 
is  repulsive.  Moroni  was  a  patriot  ; 
Amalickiah,  a  traitor.  The  former  loved 
his  country  and  was  delighted  in  seeing 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men  ;  the 
latter  loved  himself,  regarded  his  fellows 
as  so  many  puppets  that  he  might  use  to 
accomplish  his  selfish  ends.  Moroni  was 
wise  ;  Amalickiah,  cunning  ;  the  first  was 
courageous,  the  second,  recklessly  dar- 
ing. The  one  is  as  patient  in  affliction 
and  under  reverses,  as  merciful,  humble 
and  temperate  in  the  hour  of  victory,  as 
the  other  is  petulent,  cruel,  arrogant  and 
wickedly  vicious.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no 
two  men  that  ever  lived  in  the  same  times 
and  confronted  each  other,  that  are  so 
completely  antithetical  in  their  disposition 
as  are  these  two  men — the  friend  of  the 
republic  and  its  deadly  enemy. 

However  wild  with  rage  at  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  he  had  sent  against  the 
Nephites,  Amalickiah  was  too  cunning  a 
leader  to  undertake  at  once  another  in- 
vasion of  the  lands  of  fortified  cities.  By 
delay  his  own  soldiers  would  forget  much 
of  their  fearfulness,  and  the  Nephites,  in- 
toxicated by  their  success,  might  become 
careless  in  their  fancied  security;  and  be- 
sides, time  was  necessary  to  fill  the  hearts 
of  the  Lamanites  with  that  bitterness 
which  rankled  in  his  own  breast;  hence 
Amalickiah  resolved  to  wait  for  a  season, 
before  again  risking  his  fortunes  in 
another  war. 

Moroni  was  not  the  man  to  be  careless 
or  unguarded  while  such  an  enemy  to  the 
republic  as  Amalickiah  was  at  large.  It 
was  not  enough  that  he  had  repulsed  re- 
peatedly, the  Lamanite  forces  until  they 
returned  disheartened  to  their  own  lands. 
He  knew  too  well  the  character  of  his 
enemy  to  permit  himself  or  his  people  to 
relapse  into  a  fancied  security.  No  pa- 
triot ever  guarded  his  country  with  more 
caution  than  did   Moroni  in  these  days. 


No  patriot  ever  sensed  more  thoroughly 
the  truism,  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty."  He  Continued  the  work  of 
erecting  fortifications  in  all  parts  of  the 
land,  especially  on  his  frontiers. 

1  have  already  observed  that  a  strip  of 
wilderness,  inhabited  by  the  Lamanites, 
extended  up  the  eastern  coast  as  far 
as  the  land  Jershon.  Moroni  had  de- 
termined to  extend  his  frontiers  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Si- 
don — south  of  Zarahemla — to  the  east  sea; 
and  that  he  might  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose he  sent  an  army  into  that  region  to 
drive  out  the  Lamanites. 

No  sooner  had  he  cleared  the  wilder- 
ness of  their  enemies  than  he  invited  the 
Nephites,  and  especially  those  of  Zara- 
hemla, to  go  in  and  possess  the  land.  In 
this  newly  acquired  territory  a  number  of 
cities  were  founded.  One  on  the  south- 
ern frontier  and  by  the  sea  coast,  they 
called  Moroni,  after  their  young  com- 
mander-in-chief. This  formed  the  south- 
east extremity  of  the  Nephite  posses- 
sions. A  short  distance  northward  they 
founded  another  city,  which  they  named 
after  the  chief  judge  of  the  republic,  Ne- 
phihah,  while  one  that  was  erected  in  the 
extreme  north-east  of  their  possessions, 
bordering  on  the  sea-coast,  they  called 
Lehi,  after  one  of  Moroni's  able  generals, 
and  most  likely  the  second  in  command  in 
the  army.  Besides  these  three  notable 
cities  there  were  a  number  of  others 
founded  in  various  parts  of  the  land, 
though  principally  in  the  north. 

Each  of  these  new  cities  and  most  of 
the  old  ones  were  provided  with  elaborate 
fortifications.  They  were  surrounded  by 
huge  embankments  of  earth,  on  the  top 
of  which  were  built  breast  works  of 
heavy  timber,  surmounted  by  high,  strong 
pickets.  In  addition  to  this,  high  towers 
were  erected  at  intervals  along  the  walls, 
so  contrived  that  while  they  gave  ample 
protection  to  those  occupying  them  from 
the  rude  weapons  of  their  assailants, 
they  also  enabled  them  to  harrass  the 
enemy  by  casting  upon  them  huge  stones 
and  other  missiles.  Such  is  all  the  infor- 
mation to  be  gleaned  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon  in  respect  to  these  fortifications, 
and  it  is  with  regret  we  turn  from  a  sub- 
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ject  ,so  full  of  interest.  But  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  Moroni's  fortifications 
formed  the  basis  of  the  plan  on 
which  the  Nephites  continued  to  con- 
struct their  forts  and  walls  about  their 
cities ;  and  some  of  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient fortifications,  found  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  whoever  constructed 
them,  though  they  may  have  been  made 
some  centuries  later  than  Moroni's  time, 
followed  pretty  closely  his  style  of  defen- 
sive architecture.  I  append,  here,  brief 
descriptions  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  forti- 
fications found  in  Ohio,  built  perhaps  by 
the  Nephites  some  centuries  after  Moroni's 
day,  but  of  a  character  which  suggests 
that  their  builders  knew  something  of 
Moroni's  system  of  fortification-building. 
I  quote  from  Marcus  Wilson's  History  of 
the  United  States — a  work  unfortunately 
becoming  too  rare  in  our  libraries  : — 

"At  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  an  elevated  plain 
above  the  present  bank  of  the  Muskingum, 
were  a  few  years  since,  some  extraordinary  re- 
mains of  ancient  works  which  appear  to  have 
been  fortifications.  They  consisted,  principally, 
of  two  large,  oblong  inclosures,  the  one  con- 
taining an  area  of  forty,  and  the  other  of  twenty, 
acres,  together  with  several  mounds  and  ter- 
races, the  largest  mound  being  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet^  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 
thirty  feet  in  altitude.  The  fortresses  were  en- 
compassed by  wails  of  earth,  from  six  to  ten 
feet  high,  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  On  each 
side  of  the  larger  inclosure  were  three  entrances, 
at  equal  distance  apart,  the  middle  being  the 
largest,  especially  on  the  side  of  Muskingum. 
This  entrance  was  guarded  by  two  parallel 
walls  of  earth,  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
apart  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  extending  down  to  the  former  bank  of  the 
Muskingum. 

"Within  the  inclosed  area,  *  *  *  *  near 
the  centre,  was  a  circular  mound,  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  five  feet  high;  and  at  the  south- 
west corner  a  semi-circular  parapet, to  guard  the 
entrance  at  that  quarter.  The  smaller  fort  had 
entrances  on  each  side  and  at  each  corner; 
most  of  the  entrances  being  defended  by  circu- 
lar mounds  within.  The  conical  mound,  near 
the  smaller  fort,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and 
an  embankment,  through  which  was  an  opening 
towards  the  fortifications,  twenty  feet  in  width. 
This  mound  was  protected,  in  addition,  by  sur- 
rounding parapets,  and  mounds,  and  outworks 
of  various  forms." 


What  makes  these  ancient  ruined  forti 
fications  appear  as  being  fashioned  after 
those  erected  by  Moroni,  is  the  breadth  of 
the  earth  embankments — thirty  feet;  and 
only  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height,  leav- 
ing plenty  of  room  on  the  top  for  the  erec- 
tion of  breast- works  of  timber,  surmounted 
by  pickets,  which  must  have  rotted  away 
before  the  ruins  were  discovered  by 
Europeans.  The  addition  of  the  breast- 
work of  timber  and  pickets  would  be 
quite  necessary  to  make  these  embank- 
ments serviceable  as  fortifications.  With- 
out such  addition  they  would  not  be  very 
secure  defenses.  One  other  thing  in 
these  fortifications  is  also  suggestive  of 
their  having  been  constructed  after 
Moroni's  plans;  that  is,  the  mounds  near 
and  guarding  the  entrances.  These 
mounds  are  probably  the  foundations  on 
which  were  erected  towns  as  in  the  forti- 
fications built  by  Moroni. 

Works  of  like  character  to  those  at 
Marietta  were  very  plentiful  in  Ohio,  and 
they  are  admirably  described  by  Wilson, 
but  our  space  will  not  permit  further  de- 
scription. 

During  the  time  Moroni  was  engaged 
in  putting  his  country  in  a  good  defensive 
condition,  by  erecting  fortifications  and 
founding  new  cities,  it  was  a  yery  pros- 
perous and  happy  time  for  the  Nephites. 
It  was  also  a  time  of  general  righteous- 
ness throughout  the  republic;  and  that 
beyond  all  questioning  was  the  cause  of 
the  happiness.  The  sacred  historian, 
Mormon,  commenting  on  this  period  says: 

"Behold,  there  never  was  a  happier  time 
among  the  people  of  Nephi,  since  the 
days  of  Nephi,  than  in  the  days  of 
Moroni ;  yea,  even  in  this  time,  in  the 
twenty  and  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
judges" — or  in  other  words,  of  the 
republic.  So  passed  away  also  the  three 
succeeding  years,  with  the  exception  that 
in  the  twenty  and  fourth  year  there  was 
a  rather  serious  misunderstanding  arose 
between  the  people  of  the  city  Morianton 
and  the  citizens  of  Lehi.  Morianton 
and  the  people  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
claimed  a  portion  of  the  land  owned  by 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Lehi.  The  con- 
tention over  the  disputed  lands  was 
bitter,   and    Morianton   and   his    people. 
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flew  to  arms  to  enforce  their  claims  ;  but 
the  people  in  the  city  of  Lehi  fled  to  the 
ciinp  of  Moroni.  "They  were  not  in  the 
wrong,"  says  Mormon;  and  as  Moroni 
was  truly  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  Morianton 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  sided 
with  him,  to  flee  out  of  the  land  and  take 
possession  of  North  America,  a  plan  they 
would  have  executed  had  it  not  been  for 
the  rashness  of  Morianton's  temper.  In 
a  sudden  fit  of  anger  he  struck  one  of  his 
maid  servants,  and  she,  for  revenge,  made 
her  way  to  the  camp  of  Moroni  and 
revealed  the  designs  of  her  former  master. 
It  had  ever  been  the  policy  of  the 
Nephites,  situated  as  they  were  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  America,  to  keep 
open  the  country  north  of  the  isthmus,  or 
"narrow  pass"  as  the  Nephites  invariably 
called  it,  as  a  convenient  place  into  which 
they  might  retreat  should  the  time  ever 
come  when  they  should  be  too  hard 
pressed  by  the  Lamanites.  Moroni,  there- 
fore, was  determined  that  no  dissenters 
from  the  Nephites  should  gain  a  foothold 
there,  and  dispatched  one  of  his  most 
able     lieutenants — Teancum,     of    whom 


more  presently — to   intercept  Morianton 
and  his  followers. 

This  indeed  Teancum  did,  but  not  until 
they  had  reached  the  "narrow  pass." 
Morianton  was  a  stubborn  man,  and 
would  not  yield  to  Teancum's  demand  to 
surrender.  A  battle  was  the  result,  in 
which  the  two  leaders  fought  hand  to 
hand,  and  Morianton  was  slain.  His 
followers  were  captured  and  taken  back 
to  their  city,  but  given  their  freedom  on 
entering  into  a  covenant  of  peace. 

This  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  republic 
was  also  burdened  with  another  unhappy 
event.  Nephihah,  the  chief  judge,  died. 
He  was  the  second  who  had  held  that 
high  office,  and  during  his  presidency  the 
laws  had  been  administered  in  justice. 
He  filled  the  judgment  seat,  according  to 
Mormon,  "with  perfect  uprightness  before 
God' ' — a  higher  encomium  cannot  be  writ- 
ten, a  prouder  monument  cannot  be 
erected  for  a  ruler  in  this  world — he  filled 
his  high  office  with  perfect  uprightness 
before  God! 

His  son  Pahoran  was  elected  to  fill  his 
place.  B.  H.  Roberts. 
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Among  the  many  grand  lessons  in  life, 
to  be  learned  by  association  with  our  fel- 
lows, by  the  labors  we  have  to  perform, 
and  by  the  trials  we  have  to  endure,  is 
patience  to  endure  whatever  is  cast  to 
our  lot.  With  this  we  may  also  class,  a 
determination  to  succeed  with  the  help 
of  God,  dilligence  to  do  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  all  that  is  required  of  us  by  our 
circumstances  and  capabilities,  and  a  reso- 
lution not  to  be  satisfied  with  what  will 
pass  with  only  a  careless  and  indifferent 
effort  on  our  part.  Whatever  our  posi- 
tion, or  trade,  or  labor,  let  them  be  done 
in  earnest.  When  one  gets  to  the  top 
round  of  the  ladder,  for  which  a  struggle 
should  always  be  made,  there  be  pre- 
pared to  battle  against  the  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy of  meaner  minds,  or  be  fortified 
against  their  petty  spites. 

Secondly,  learn  to  do  good,  not  for 
fame,    nor    praise,    nor  any   reward  that 


you  expect  to  get  in  this  life,  but  for  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  right  and 
for  the  approval  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
If  good  deeds  meet  with  ingratitude,  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  deeds  of 
kindness  with  unselfish  motives,  with 
loving  hearts  and  willing  hands, is  reward 
enough,  even  if  the  doer's  motives  are 
misjudged.  When  little  demons  are 
whispering  all  around,  seeking  to  fill  the 
mind  with  sad  and  gloomy  thoughts, 
with  selfish  and  envious  thoughts,  with 
slanderous,  uncharitable  thoughts,  drive 
them  forth,  command  them  to  depart. 
They  come  from  the  same  source  as  the 
accusers  of  the  brethren,  and  are  contin- 
ually seeking  to  sow  discord  and  strife. 
Give  them  no  room  to  dwell  within  the 
mind  and  heart.  Banish  them  with  your 
own  will,  seeking  aid  from  above.  Go 
with  faith,  in  all  humility,  and  implore 
that  such  influences  and  whisperings  may 
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cease,  and  that  good,  wholesome  and 
charitable  thoughts  may  take  their  place. 
Listen  to  the  voice  within  whispering  how 
lovingly  and  unselfishly  Jesus  came 
through  poor  and  lowly  parentage  to  be 
cradled  in  a  manger;  to  be  reared,  not 
amidst  splendor  and  luxury,  but  without 
many  of  the  common  comforts  of  life;  to 
grow  to  manhood,  to  be  reviled  and  per- 
secuted for  all  His  good  deeds;  to  be 
spat  upon  and  jostled  about  by  the 
wicked !  Yet  He,  that  sinless  one, 
came  willingly,  unselfishly,  lovingly  to 
suffer  for  a  sinful  and  ungrateful  world, 
that  all  might  through  Him  be  redeemed 
from  the  penalty  of  the  original  sin,  and 
come  from  their  graves  to  be  brought 
before  the  judgment  seat.  Nor  did 
our  Savior  do  this  for  praise  or  honor. 
He  said,  "Father,  thy  will  be  done,  and 
the  glory  be  thine  forever." 

How  different  the  motives  and  plans  of 
Lucifer.  He  would  have  mankind  exalt- 
ed in  their  sins,  and  he  himself  sought  to 
enjoy  the  honor.  It  is  hard  for  the  wicked 
and  the  righteous  to  dwell  together. 
Through  the  jealousy, envy,  covetousness 
and  hatred  of  the  wicked,  wrath  and  in- 
justice are  meted  out  to  the  righteous. 

A  lesson  worth  remembering  is  this: 
that  a  person,  to  advance  to  any  exalted 
station  in  life,  must  be  qualified  and  edu- 
cated for  such  position.  That  being  the 
case  in  this  world,  how  equally  necessary 
for  a  candidate  for  an  exaltation  in  the 


kingdom  of  heaven  to  be  qualified  and 
educated  that  he  shall  not  stand  unfitted 
and  out  of  place.  The  labors,  difficul- 
ties, disappointments  and  sorrows  that 
men  experience  are  their  great  educators, 
and,  if  borne  with  patience,  qualify  man- 
kind for  a  higher  life.  It  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  provide  the  human  race  with 
a  glory  for  which  they  are  not  qualified, 
and  consequently  not  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing. It  remains,  therefore,  for  each  indi- 
vidual to  choose  and  live  for  what  he 
wishes  to  obtain.  If  a  person  aspire  to 
the  highest  glory,  and  wish  to  associate 
with  the  most  intelligent  beings,  let  him 
pluck  out  the  seeds  of  ignorancejealousy, 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  strife,  vanity,  covetous- 
ness, revengefulness  and  slander;  and  let 
the  seeds  of  unselfishness,  kindness, 
neatness,  cleanliness,  cheerfulness,  humil- 
ity, patience,  thankfulness,  charity,  for- 
bearance, gratitude  and  true  love,  faith,  a 
desire  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
all  mankind,  permeate  such  a  person,  and 
take  up  their  abode  with  him,  filling  his 
whole  being  to  the  exclusion  of  all  evil. 
Remember,  also,  that  wisdom  is  essential 
intelligently  to  make  use  of  all  the  gifts 
God  has  bestowed  upon  you.  Seeking  this, 
a  clear  conscience,  in  this  life,  will  be. 
your  happy  companion;  and  all  that  you 
are  capable  of  enjoying,  your  reward  in 
the  life  to  come.  Bird  Robison. 


Vice  thrives  and  lives  by  concealment. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the 
New  England  colonies  were  entering,  as 
they  hoped,  on  a  season  of  repose  and 
peace,  after  the  great  French  and  Indian 
war  that  had  tormented  them  for  more 
than  ten  years.  Their  hope  was  disap- 
pointed, for  a  new  war  was  soon  kindled 
between  France  and  England,  and  the 
American  colonies  of  the  two  powers 
were  forced  to  take  the  consequences. 
For  twelve  years  more  the  borders  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts were  harried  by  war  parties  from 
Canada,  till,  in  1713,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 


seemed  to  end  their  miseries.  A  few 
tranquil  years  followed,  till,  in  1722,  the 
Indians  of  the  Kennebec,  the  Saco  and 
the  Penobscot,  provoked  by  wrongs  and 
instigated  by  emissaries  from  Canada, 
fell  again  upon  the  border  settlements,  and 
a  three  years'  conflict  ensued,  sometimes 
known  in  its  days  as  "Lovewell's  War." 
It  took  this  name  from  an  incident  which 
was  long  as  famous  in  the  traditions  of 
New  England  as  Chevy  Chase  in  those  of 
the  Scottish  border. 

Out  of  the  heart  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains springs  the   River  Saco,    brawling 
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among  rocks  clown  the  great  gorge  of  the 
Crawford  Notch,  fed  by  the  foaming  cas- 
cades that  leap  from  the  crags  of  Mount 
Webster;  then  winding  through  the  forests 
and  intervales  of  Conway;  then  circling 
northward  by  the  village  of  Fryeburg  in 
devious  wanderings  among  meadows, 
woods  and  mountains,  and  then  turning 
westward  and  southward  to  join  the  sea. 

On  the  banks  of  this  erratic  stream 
lived  the  Abenaki  tribe,  known  as  the 
Sokokis.  When  the  country  was  first 
visited  by  white  men,  most  of  these 
Indians  lived  near  the  falls  of  the  river, 
not  far  from  its  mouth.  They  retired  be- 
fore the  English  settlers,  and  either  joined 
their  kindred  in  Maine  or  migrated  to 
St.  Francis  and  other  Abenaki  settle- 
ments in  Canada.  But  a  Sokoki  band 
called  Pigwackets  or  Pequawkets,  still 
kept  its  place  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
river,  at  a  spot  within  the  present  town  of 
Fryeburg. 

Not  far  from  where  their  wigwams 
stood,  clustered  in  a  bend  of  the  Saco, 
lay  the  small  lake  now  called  Lovewell's 
Pond.  It  owes  its  name  to  John  Love- 
well,  of  Dunstable,  a  Massachusetts  vil- 
lage on  the  New  Hampshire  line.  His 
father,  the  owner  of  a  fortified  house  in 
Dunstable,  had  been  a  soldier  in  Phillip's 
war,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  famous 
Narragansett  Swamp  fight.  The  younger 
Lovewell,  now  about  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  lived  with  his  wife  Hannah  and  two 
or  three  children  on  a  farm  of  two  hun- 
dred acres. 

The  town  of  Dunstable  was  attacked 
by  Indians  in  the  autum  of  1724,  and  two 
men  were  carried  off,  on  which  ten  others 
went  in  pursuit,  but  fell  into  an  ambush, 
where  seven  or  more  of  them  were  killed, 
Lovewell's  brother-in-law  Josiah  Farwell, 
being  one  of  those  who  escaped.  Soon 
after  this  a  petition  styled  a  "humble 
memorial"  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Boston.  ^  It  declares 
that  in  order  "to  kill  and  destroy  the 
Indian  enemy"  the  petitioners  and  forty 
or  fifty  others  are  ready  to  spend  one 
whole  year  in  hunting  them,  "provided 
they  can  meet  with  encouragement  suita- 
ble." The  Representatives  accepted  the 
proposal  and  voted  to  give  each  adven- 


turer two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day, 
then  equal  in  Massachusetts  currency  to 
about  one  English  shilling,  out  of  which 
he  was  to  maintain  himself.  The  men 
were,  in  addition,  promised  large  re- 
wards for  the  scalps  of  male  adult  In- 
dians. 

A  company  of  thirty  was  soon  rais<  d, 
and  Lovewell  was  chosen  captain.  They 
crossed  the  Saco  just  below  the  site  of 
Fryeburg,  and  in  the  night,  as  they  lay  in 
the  woods  near  the  north  end  of  Love- 
well's Pond,  the  men  on  guard  heard 
sounds  like  Indians  prowling  about  them. 
They  had  moved  forward  a  mile  when 
they  met  an  Indian  coming  towards  them 
through  the  dense  trees  and  brushes. 
He  no  sooner  saw  them  than  he  fired  at 
the  leading  men.  His  gun  was  charged 
with  small  shot,  but  he  was  so  near  his 
mark  that  the  effect  was  equal  to  that  of 
a  bullet,  and  he  severely  wounded  Love- 
well and  a  man  named  Whiting,  on  which 
Seth  Wyman  shot  him  dead,  and  the 
chaplain  and  another  man  scalped  him. 

Lovewell,  though  believed  to  be  mor- 
tally hurt,  was  still  able  to  walk,  and  the 
party  fell  back  to  the  place  where  they 
had  left  their  packs.  The  packs  had  dis- 
appeared, and  suddenly  with  frightful 
yells,  the  whole  body  of  the  Pequawket 
warriors  rushed  from  their  hiding-places, 
firing  as  they  came  on.  The  survivors 
say  that  they  were  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  the  whites,  which  is  probably 
an  exaggeration,  though  their  conduct,  so 
unusual  with  Indians,  in  rushing  forward 
instead  of  firing  from  their  ambush, 
shows  a  remarkable  confidence  in  their 
numerical  strength.  They  no  doubt  ex- 
pected to  strike  their  enemies  with  a 
panic.  Lovewell  received  another  mor- 
tal wound,  but  he  fired  more  than  once 
on  the  Indians  as  he  lay  dying.  His  two 
Lieutenants,  Farwell  and  Robbins,  were 
also  badly  hurt.  Eight  others  fell,  but 
the  rest  stood  their  ground  and  pushed 
the  Indians  so  hard  that  they  drove  them 
back  to  cover  with  heavy  loss.  One  man 
played  the  coward — Benjamin  Hassell, 
of  Dunstable — who  ran  off,  escaped  in 
the  confusion  and  made  with  his  best 
speed  for  the  fort  at  Lake  Ossipee. 

The  situation  of  the  party  was  desper- 
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ate,  and  nothing  saved  them  from  de- 
struction but  the  prompt  action  of  their 
surviving  officers,  only  one  of  whom, 
Ensign  Wyman,  had  escaped  unhurt.  It 
was  probably  under  his  direction  that  the 
men  fell  back  steadily  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake  which  was  only  a  few  rods  distant. 
Here  the  water  protected  their  rear  so  that 
they  could  not  be  surrounded  ;  and  now 
followed  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and 
deadly  bush  fights  in  the  annals  of  New 
England. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  the 
firing  began,  and  it  lasted  until  night. 
The  Indians  had  the  greater  ability  and 
skill  in  hiding  dhd  sheltering  themselves,, 
and  the  whites  the  greater  steadiness  and 
coolness  in  using  their  guns.  They 
fought  in  the  shade,  for  the  forest  was 
dense  ;  and  all  alike  covered  themselves 
as  they  best  could  behind  trees,  bushes 
or  fallen  trunks,  where  each  man 
crouched  with  eyes  and  mind  intent, 
firing  whenever  he  saw  or  thought  he 
saw,  the  head,  limbs  or  body  of  an 
enemy  exposed  to  sight  for  an  instant. 
The  Indians  howled  like  wolves,  yelled 
like  enraged  cougars,  and  made  the 
forest  ring  with  their  whoops,  while  the 
whites  replied  with  shouts  and  cheers. 

Soon  after  sunset  the  Indians  drew  off 
and  left  the  field  to  their  enemies,  living 
and  dead,  not  even  stopping  to  scalp  the 
fallen — a  remarkable  proof  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  discomfiture.  Ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  hunger — for, 
having  lost  their  packs  in  the  morning, 
they  had  no  food — the  surviving  whit© 
men  explored  the  scene  of  the  fight. 
Jacob  Farrar  lay  gasping  his  last  by  the 
edge  of  the  water.  Robert  Usher  and 
Lieut.  Robbins  were  unable  to  move. 
Of  the  thirty-four  men,  nine  had  escaped 


without  serious  injury,  eleven  were  badly 
wounded,  and  the  rest  were  dead  or 
dying,  except  the  coward  who  had  run 
off.  About  midnight,  when  the  moon 
was  up,  such  as  had  strength  to  walk  left 
the  ground.  Robbins,  as  he  lay  helpless, 
asked  one  of  them  to  load  his  g*n,  say- 
ing :  "The  Indians  will  come  in  the 
morning  to  scalp  me  and  I'll  kill  another 
of  'em  if  I  can."  They  loaded  the  gun 
and  left  him. 

The  runaway,  Hassell,  and  the  guard 
at  the  fort,  whom  he  had  infected  with  his 
terror,  had  lost  no  time  in  making  their 
way  back  to  Dunstable,  which  they  seem 
to  have  reached  on  the  evening  of  the 
nth.  Horsemen  were  sent  in  haste  to 
carry  the  doleful  news  to  Boston,  on 
which  the  Governor  sent  orders  to  Col. 
Tyng,  of  the  militia,  who  was  then  at 
Dunstable,  to  gather  men  in  the  border 
towns,  march  with  all  speed  to  the  place 
of  the  fight,  succor  the  wounded,  if  any 
were  still  alive,  and  attack  the  Indians  if 
he  could  find  them. 

The  Indians,  after  their  usual  custom, 
had  carried  off  or  hidden  their  own  dead; 
but  Tyng's  men  discovered  three  of 
them  buried  together,  and  one  of  these 
was  recognized  as  the  war  chief  Pangus, 
killed  by  Wyman. 

Not  a  living  Indian  was  to  be  seen. 
The  Pequawkets  were  cowed  by  the 
rough  handling  they  had  met  when  they 
plainly  expected  a  victory.  Some  of 
them  joined  their  Abenaki  kinsmen  in 
Canada,  and  remained  there,  while  others 
returned  after  the  peace  to  their  old 
haunts  by  the  Saco  ;  but  they  never 
again  raised  the  hatchet  against  the 
English.  Francis  Parkman. 


Economy  is  itself  a  great  income. 
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What  grand  words !  What  tender 
thoughts  each  one  of  them  inspires.  They 
are  to  true  women  the  most  expressive 
of  affection  and  happiness  of  any  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language.  Every- 
thing   which    makes    life    attractive    to 


woman  is  linked  and  associated  with  one 
of  these.  The  three  combined  in  a  true 
sense,  lift  the  soul  into  an  atmosphere  of 
sublimity.  The  poor  cottager  is  as  rich 
in  the  possession  of  these  precious  bless- 
ings as    she  who  treads  the  halls  of   a 
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palace.  Love,  the  element  which  exalts 
and  purifies  one's  nature,  abounds  in  the 
association  of  these  conditions,  Where 
true  love  is,  there  are  tenderness,  joy,  hope, 
and  faith  in  humanity  which  ever  inspire 
to  a  higher  life. 

How#nbundantly  blest  is  the  woman 
who  clasps  closely  and  sacredly  in  her 
heart  the  realizing  sense  that  she  is  thus 
crowned,  even  here.  No  wonder  she  is 
gentle,  pure,  constant  and  true;  how  could 
she  be  otherwise  with  so  much  happiness 
lying  all  around  her?  Let  such  a  one 
continually  offer  up  grateful  orisons  to 
heaven  for  the  blessings  of  which  she  is 
the  daily  recipient.  One  of  the  poets 
said: 
"When  the  black  letteied  lists  to  the   gods  was 

presented, 
(The  list  of  what  fate  for  each   mortal  intends,) 
At   the  long    string    of  ills,  a  kind  goddess  re- 
lented, 
And   slipped  in  three   blessings — wife,  children 
and  friends." 

No  doubt  these  three  blessings  com- 
prise the  sum  of  man's  happiness  in  its 
fullest  and  most  complete  sense  ;  but  for 
woman,  husband,  home  and  motherhood 
are  her  cherished  mines  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious gems. 

Do  women  hold  these  blessings  lightly  ? 
Many  of  them  do.  They  sometimes  have 
all  these  and  yet  do  not  appreciate  the 
fulness  of  the  enjoyment  allotted  to  them; 
but  were  they  to  be  deprived  of  them,  how 
agonizing  would  be  the  terrible  contrast  of 
circumstances.  Every  woman's  nature 
calls  for  these  three  things,  the  long- 
ings of  her  soul  can  never  be  satisfied 
without  them;  she  may  be  patient,  faith- 
ful to  that  which  she  attains,  but  she  will 
never,  can  never  know  the  supreme  en- 
dowment which  comes  with  these  condi- 
tions if  she  never  attain  these  supreme 
blessings. 

A  woman  may  have  a  fine  house  that 
is  not  a  home  at  all,  she  may  be  married, 
and  yet  not  know  what  a  husband  is  in 
the  truest,  highest  sense.  The  words  do 
not  always  imply  love  and  happiness; 
they  represent  sometimes  miserable,  illu- 
sive counterfeits;  and  the  world,  the  great , 
knowing,  intelligent  world,  fails  to  detect 
the  difference;   but  the   wife  carries   the 


consciousness  of  the  deception  within,  if 
its  impress  is  not  stamped  upon  the  linea- 
ments of  her  face.  It  is  well  if  hiding 
it  herself,  it  does  not  reveal  itself  in  her 
children;  they  are  ofttimes  the  faithful  ex- 
ponents of  domestic  infelicity,  or  of 
marital  incompatibility. 

However,  it  is  possible  for  woman  to  do 
much  to  create  happiness  in  the  marriage 
relation  and  in  the  home.  Certainly  it  is 
necessary  that  a  wise  choice  should  be 
made  at  first,  and  having  made  it,  build 
a  family  altar,  which  shall  be  sacred  to 
love  and  duty,  and  suffer  no  infringement 
upon  its  domain,  but  guard  it  jealously 
and  zealously,  and  invoke*the  blessings  of 
God  upon  it  always.  And  when,  one 
after  another,  children  cluster  around  its 
holy  precincts,  let  them  feel  the  influence 
which  rests  upon  it,  and  reverence  the 
devotion  which  makes  it  powerful  for 
good,  and  never  do  ought  to  mar  or  de- 
tract from  its  beauty  and  symmetry.  Do 
you  ask  of  what  this  altar  shall  be  made  ? 
Of  the  purest  thoughts,  the  truest  emo- 
tions, and  fortified  with  respect  for  each 
other  and  honor  for  God.  Never  give  ex- 
pression to  an  evil  thought,  which  may 
take  form,  or  it  will  surely  leave  its  impress. 
A  little  thing  will  shatter  it,  so  frail  and  del- 
icate is  its  nature.  Watch  the  little  things 
that  may  destroy  its  beauty,  for  if  once  it  is 
soiled  or  defaced  the  less  you  will  observe 
it  afterwards,  and  bye  and  bye  you  will 
cease  to  regard  it  with  the  tenderness  and 
adoration  once  felt  for  it,  and  then  fare- 
well to  happiness  in  the  home,  save  that 
which  is  momentary.  The  idol  is  shat- 
tered which  gave  home  its  prestige;  for 
wanting  the  altar  of  love,  how  poor  is  all 
else,  though  furnished  sumptuously! 

Think  of  it,  you  whose  "string  of 
pearls"adorns  your  brows  to-day  like  pre- 
cious diadems — and  never  crush  one,  the 
least  of  all  beneath  your  feet,  but  count 
them  o'er  and  o'er,  and  touch  them  ever 
with  a  soft  caress,  and  as  time  goes  on 
they  will  become  more  endurable,  until 
even  storms  may  beat  upon  them,  and 
they  will  not  be  broken.  Amethyst. 


Our  sins  and  our  debts  are  often  more 
than  we  think. 
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Of  real  happiness,  there  is  but  little  in 
this  world.  Of  smiles  and  laughter,  of 
gaiety  and  pleasure,  of  apparent  calm- 
ness and  coolness  of  feature,  there  is 
indeed  a  plethora  ;  but  of  the  essential 
elements  in  which  true  happiness  chief- 
fly  lies,  there  is  a  very  small  quantity  in- 
deed. 

Happiness  is  something  which  all  men 
wish  to  obtain,  and  the  desire  of  it  is  very 
deeply  planted  in  the  human  breast.  All 
mankind  naturally  dislike  pain,  sorrow 
and  discomfort,  and  as  naturally  desire 
ease,  comfort  and  gladness.  Just  as 
the  poor  invalid,  striken  on  a  bed  of  pain, 
desires  health  and  strength— just  as  the 
poor  prisoner  longs  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom once  more — -just  as  the  traveler 
across  the  desert,  footsore  and  weary, 
hails  with  ecstatic  delight  the  welcome 
oasis;  or  the  ice-girt  polar  voyager  longs 
for  the  rise  of  the  glorious  orb  of  light — 
just  in  the  same  way  does  poor,  frail  man 
long  for  happiness. 

How  curious  the  idea .  of  happiness 
which  prevails  in  the  world  !  Wealth,  all 
wealth,  and  nothing  but  wealth.  Every 
one  engaged  in  a  mad  melee,  a  seething, 
surging,  scramble  after  the  fickle  jade — 
Fortune — heeding  not  how,  when,  or 
where,  so  that  they  but  attain  wealth. 
The  weak  and  the  defenceless  are  rudely 
thrust  aside,  or  trampled  ruthlessly  under 
foot,  and  Oh  !  what  a  harrowing  tale  of 
woe,  of  crime,  and  of  degradation, 
would  be  told,  were  but  a  tithe  of  the 
truth  known — the  vail  lifted,  and  we 
could  peer  but  for  an  instant  into  that 
awful  scene  ! 

And  when  the  object  so  sinfully  sought 
after  is  attained,  what  then  ?  Are  man- 
kind one  whit  the  better  ?  Are  they 
really  happy?  Decidedly  they  are  not, 
and  never  will  be  under  any  such  condi- 
tions. 

It  seems  to  be  a  cardinal  point  with 
those  who  long  for  happiness,  that  one 
must  be  free  from  sorrow  and  discom- 
fort. Happiness  under  such  circum- 
stances is  only  attainable  by  a  very  few. 
So  long  as  evil  predominates  over  good, 
so  long  as  sickness  and  death  are  raging 
in  our  midst,  we  could  not  all  attain   to 


such  happiness.  Neither  does  happiness 
consist  in  perpetual  laughter  and  smiles, 
for  are  there  not  thousands  who  laugh 
loud  and  merry,  but  who  have  the  canker 
worm  of  conscience  eating  their  very 
souls  away — appearances  have  ever  been 
deceptive,  and  ever  will  be. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned,  incidentally, 
that  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don 
Quixote,  who  set  the  whole  world  laugh- 
ing at  his  humorous  work,  was  a 
melancholy  and  disappointed  man. 

Moliere,  the  great  French  comic  writer, 
carried  a  continued  gloom  into  his  family 
circle  that  nothing  could  dispel. 

Samuel  Foote,  the  most  noted  wit  of 
the  last  century,  died  broken  hearted  ; 
and  Theodore  Hooke,  to  read  whose 
books  is  to  laugh,  confessed  to  "a  con- 
tinual depression  of  spirits,  which  nothing 
could  alter." 

What  does  true  happiness  then  consist 
of?  True  happiness  can  only  be  attained 
when  the  highest  aspirations  of  a  man's 
nature  are  met  and  satisfied.  The  horse 
and  the  ox  are  satisfied  and  happy  when 
they  eat  and  are  warmed.  Why  ? 
Because  that  is  their  highest  aspiration. 
The  little  baby  coos  and  crows,  and,  by 
its  gleeful  tricks  and  winning  ways, 
makes  glad  and  joyful  those  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  bask  in  the  glow  of 
its  happiness.  When?  When  it  has  been 
well  fed  and  comfortably  clothed,  its 
highest  aspirations  being  satisfied. 

So  it  is  with  man.  He  can  have  that 
feeling  of  perfect  peace  or  real  happiness, 
only  when  his  highest  aspirations  are 
satisfied. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  is, 
what  is  the  highest  aspiration  of  man?  Is 
it  something  pertaining  to  this  world,  or 
to  another  ?  If  man  had  no  conscious- 
ness of  an  after  existence,  then  there 
would  be  some  show  of  reason  for  living 
an  animal  life  here,  for  then  we  would  be 
in  a  category  very  little  removed  from  the 
lower  animal  world.  But  has  man  sensual 
faculties  only  ?  Has  he  not  mind  and 
conscience?  Is  there  not  ever  a  still 
small  voice  whispering  that  our  sojourn 
in  this  valley  of  tears  is  but  the  precursor 
of  a  greater  life  beyond  the  grave  ?     It  is 
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sheer  folly,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  an 
epicurean  life  can  afford  true  happi- 
ness. The  highest  aspiration  must  needs 
be  satisfied.  The  means  of  satisfying 
bodily  wants  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
all,  hut  the  means  of  attaining  real  happi- 
ness are  within  that  reach. 

To  be  really  happy,  a  man  must  be 
able  to  look  on  all  sides  without  mis- 
givings. He  must  he  able  to  look  on  the 
past  without  any  guilty  fears  ;  on  the  pre- 
sent without  discontent ;  and  on  the 
future  without  any  feelings  of  anxious 
dread  and  uncertainty.  The  man  who 
cannot  do  all  these  things,  lacks  real 
happiness.  Nor  can  anything  pertaining 
to  this  world  alone,  afford  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  real  happiness.  Rank 
and  greatness  cannot  afford  it,  for  the 
world's  history  shows  the  truth  of  Shake- 
speare's oft-quoted  line  : 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 
Riches  alone  cannot  afford  happiness. 
They  may  enable  a  man  to  procure  any- 
thing but  happiness.  The  inward  peace 
of  mind  and  consciousness  of  right  can- 
not be  bought.  Learning  and  science, 
likewise,  fail  to  give  happiness.  To 
increase  knowledge,  but  too  often  in- 
creases sorrow,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  more 
we  learn,  the  more  we  discover  our  own 
ignorance. 

Idleness,  luxury,  and  ease,  also  fail  to 
afford  a  real  source  of  happiness.  The 
laborer  who,  in  the  very  early  morning, 
on  his  way  to  work,  will  often  exclaim  as 
he  passes  the  door  of  some  rich  man — 
"  What  a  grand  thing  it  must  be  to  have 
no  work  to  do,"  little  knows  as  he  makes 
the  exclamation,  that  the  most  miserable 
man  living  is  he  who  works  not.  Work, 
either  manual  or  mental,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  true  happiness.  Without  it, 
the  mind  feeding  upon  j^self,  causes  the 
whole  inward  man  to  become  diseased. 
There  was  no  idleness  in  paradise,  and 
there  will  be  none  in  heaven. 

No  one  ever  had  a  greater  opportunity 
for  being  happy,  in  a  worldly  sense,  than 
Solomon.  He  had  power,  wisdom  and 
wealth,  far  exceeding  any  man  before  or 
since.  He  tried  the  experiment,  and 
endeavored  to  be  happy  according  to  the 
worldly  notion,  and  what  was  the  result? 


"All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
(Eccles.  i,  14).  How  then  can  true  happi- 
ness be  obtained  ?  In  what  way  can  tin- 
highest  aspirations  be  reached?  These 
are  important  questions,  and  we  proceed 
to  give  an  answer. 

When  Christ  was  upon  the  earth  ful- 
filling his  divine  mission,  he  displayed 
to  the  world,  in  a  manner  marvelous  alike 
for  its  simplicity,  its  beauty,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  practiced,  the 
means  by  which  we  may  retain  real  hap- 
piness— "Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  might,  mind  and  strength,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  This  is  the  essence 
of  Christainity,  and  by  its  practice  the 
world  would  be  restored  to  a  state  of  bliss 
almost  elysian — a  veritable  Utopia.  Be- 
ing the  essence  of  Christainity  ipso  facto, 
it  is  the  essential  of  true  happiness.  To 
what  higher  aspiration  can  the  soul  attain 
than  this,  or  where  can  the  world  show 
philosophy  so  sublime?  By  the  practice 
of  these  virtues,  true  happiness  may  be 
attained — misery  and  sorrow  are  the  re- 
sults where  they  are  not.  Had  they  been 
observed,  the  centuries  long  passed 
would  not  have  furnished  such  horid  pic- 
tures of  persecution  and  cruelty,  and  in 
our  own  time  we  would  not  witness  the 
triumph  of  bad  and  wicked  men  who,  in 
the  pursuit  of  fictitious  and  illusory  hap- 
piness, do  not  scruple  to  wade  through 
blood  and  tears,  so  that  they  reach  the 
goal  of  their  desires. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  for  which 
Latter-day  Saints  ought  to  feel  particularly 
thankful,  is  that  they  alone  know  what  is 
real  happiness.  Many  of  them  have  been 
rudely  thrust  from  their  homes — they 
have  been  robbed,  plundered,  and  perse- 
cuted; yet  they  can  truthfully  say  that 
they  are  really  happy.  Why?  Because 
they  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
to  love  God,  and  by  showing  their  love 
for  Him  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  if 
necessary,  by  being  far  more  chary  of 
offending  Him,  than  they  would  be  of 
offending  any  whom  they  hold  near  and 
dear  by  ties  of  kindred;  also  by  showing 
their  love  to  their  neighbors,  not  by  per- 
secuting or  slaying  them,  because  they 
differ  in  religion,  but  by  forgiving  "those 
who  trespass  against  us,"  and  thus  show 
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by  their  lives  that  belief  is  not  an  empty 
title,  but  a  living  form. 

Thus  may  true  happiness  be  attained. 
The  absence  of  real  happiness  among  the 
nations,  and  the  presence  of  so  much 
misery,  poverty,  and  sorrow,  is  a  stand- 
ing testimony  that  the  pseudo-Christianity 
of  the  day  is  a  failure.  They  do  not 
practice — though  many  preach — the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  and  thus  they  stand  be- 
fore the  universe  as  self-condemned. 

George  F.  Phillips,  M.  A. 


THE   BATTLEFIELD. 

Ah!  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave — 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  sought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh  and  still, 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by, 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry — 

Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought;  but  thou, 

Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 
For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 

Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life.  Bryant. 


THE   MISSING  ONES. 
Some   of    my   loved   ones — my   children  — are 
gone  ! 
Where — where  are  they  ? 
I  miss  their  sweet  prattle — their  jubilant  song. 
That  day  after  day  so  joyously  rung ; 
Where — where  are  they  ? 

With  hearts  light  and  happy  they  played  round 
my  door 
Day  after  day ; 
Or  tumbling  and  frisking  about  on  the  floor — 
How  with  playthings  and  toys  they  littered  it 
o'er  ! 
Gone,  now,  are  they. 

How  often  in  sport  have  they  climbed   on  my 
knee  ; 

Not  there  are  they, 
With  arms  soft  and  loving  encircling  me — 
With  kisses  so  sweet  and  so  tender — ah  me  ! 

Where — where  are  they  ? 

Shall  I  seek  for  my  little  ones,  missing,  to-night — 

Gone  from  my  fold  ? 
Will     they     ever — or  nevermore   gladden    my 
sight 


With  their  bright  winsome  ways,  and  their  eye's 
tender  light, 
Precious  as  gold  ? 

Not  here  shall  I  search — 'twere  futile  and  vain; — 

Not  here  are  they  ; 
But  fled  from  this  region  of  trouble  and  pain, 
Where  they  shall  see  sorrow — oh  never  again  ! 

Safe — safe  are  they  ! 

To   the    heavens    above — to   the    mansions    of 
light- 
There  have  they  gone  ! 
No  grief  will  enshroud  like  a  shadow  of  night, 
Nor  sorrow  nor  parting  their  happiness  blight ! 
Safe,  now,  at  home.  M. 


THE  TIDE  IS  IN. 

The  boats  lay  stranded  on  the  beach, 
Tangled  with  seaweed,  dank  and  green  ; 
A  desolate  and  dreary  scene, 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ; 
The  tide  was  out. 

How  changed  the  view  when  day  was  done  ; 
The  boats  rode  gaily  on  the  deep, 
Their  white  sails  nodding  as  in  sleep, 

Kissed  by  the  setting  sun  ; 
The  tide  was  in. 

Thus  many  a  life,  in  want  or  woe, 
Lies  stranded  on  a  barren  shore  ; 
But  God  is  God  for  evermore  ; 

Take  courage,  for  we  know 
The  tide  comes  in. 

And  lifted  from  the  rocks  and  shoals, 
We  sail  upon  a  sunlit  sea  ; 
Night  opens  on  eternity — 
Sweet  rest  for  weary  souls — 
The  tide  is  in. 

Journal  of  Education. 


MOTHER  AND  HOME. 

A  little, child  in  the  busy  street — 
A  child  with  a  shy  face,  flower  sweet — 
''Where  is  your  home,  my  little  one?" 
For  the  summer's  day  was  nearly  done. 

And  the  swift  tears  came  to  her  reply, 
As  she  trusting  answered,  sweetly  shy — 
"Home  is  where  mamma  is,  you  know, 
Won't  you  take  me  there?     I  want  to  go." 

Where  mother  is!     Oh,  the  world  of  love! 
No  matter  how  far  our  feet  may  rove; 
When  weary  and  worn  in  constant  strife, 
Mother  and  home  are  the  best  of  life. 

Blessed  is  he  who  may  smiling  say, 
"I'm  going  home  to  mother  to-day." 
God's  mercy  hallows  that  home  so  dear, 
Where  mother  our  footsteps  waits  to  hear. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 
Salt  Lake  City,  May,  1890. 


CONFERENCE  TOPICS. 

The  general  conference  which  closed 
on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1890,  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  was  largely  attended,  and  gave 
evidence  of  the  general  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  The 
topics  touched  upon  were  such  as  the 
spirit  manifested  to  the  Elders,  and  such 
as  pertained  to  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  question  of  a  common  bond  unit- 
ing mankind,  and  all  working  for  the 
good  of  all,  is  a  subject  that  is  just  now 
receiving  close  attention  in  the  world. 
This  has  often  been  the  theme  for  profit- 
able discussion  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  taken  all  in  all,  there  is  no 
community  now  living  where  the  general 
weal  is  more  fully  regarded,  or  where  men 
labor  for  the  public  good,  without  regard 
to  their  own  selfish  desires,  more  than 
among  this  same  people.  In  this  confer- 
ence the  leading  elders  spoke  vigorously 
and  clearly  upon  how  the  Saints  might 
shape  their  temporal  affairs  in  line  with 
the  united  order — a  subject  often  before  re- 
verted to,  since  it  was  revealed  in  the  early 
rise  of  the  Church  through  the  Prophet 
Joseph.  They  encouraged  individuals  to 
regard  their  possessions  as  stewardships, 
operating  them  actively,  as  at  present, 
but  for  the  general  benefit  as  well  as  for 
individual  profit.  Where  persons  were 
blessed  with  surplus  it  should  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  Zion  in  the  establishment 
of  manufactures,  thus  providing  labor  for 
the  people,  and  opportunities  for  the 
young  to  be  reared  in  the  walks  of  in- 
dustry so  characteristic  of  this  people. 
The  accumulation  of  wealth  for  selfish 
ends  was  deprecated,  and  the  evils  of  the 
young  seeking  speedy  fortunes  to  the 
neglect  of  more  precious  things  were 
clearly  illustrated.  One  of  the  speakers 
pertinently  applied  the  lines  of  Goldsmith 
to  t.iis  condition: 


"111  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.'* 

All  able  men  should  work,  and  while 
they  should  doubtless  be  free  to  choose 
the  vocations  for  which  they  are  most 
fitted,  in  all  their  ranks,  self  should  be 
forgotten  so  far  as  possible,  and  all  should 
work  for  the  general  welfare. 

One  other  important  feature  was  urged 
upon  the  Saints;  it  was  this:  Guard 
against  being  so  engrossed  in  temporali- 
ties as  to  curtail  the  growth  of  spiritual 
power.  Stultification  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult if  the  spiritual  nature  is  left  without 
proper  action.  As  with  the  faculties, 
constant,  effort  is  needed  for  its  healthy 
growth.  The  spirit  of  revelation  should 
be  cultivated.  All  are  entitled  to  this  in 
the  particular  sphere  of  their  several 
callings.  By  the  power  of  the  light  of 
revelation  will  all  intricate  questions  be 
solved,  and  by  it  the  individual  may  have 
a  constant  personal  guide.  To  enjoy  this 
spirit  a  life  of  bodily  and  spiritual  clean- 
liness is  necessary.  Chastity,  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  health  bring  the  bless- 
ings of  God. 

The  admonitions  given  in  relation  to 
guarding  against  the  spread  of  unsound 
doctrine  were  timely.  There  is  plenty  of 
scope  in  the  great  field  of  revealed  truth 
for  the  most  active  and  comprehensive 
minds,  without  it  being  necessary  to 
launch  out  in  the  direction  of  vague  un- 
certainties. Neither  is  it  necessary  for 
men  to  publish  everything  that  may  have 
been  manifested  to  them  individually,  as 
such  a  course  is  taking  that  which  is  given 
for  a  personal  purpose  out  of  its  sphere. 

Among  the  leading  topics  was  the 
church  school  movement.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  Saints  in  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  is  a  very  impor- 
tant work.  Those  who  have  means  may 
accomplish  much  good  in  giving  of  their 
substance  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
young  to  gain  a  true  education.  It  will 
bring  a  hundred  fold  in  the  production  of 
good. 

The  redemption  of  the  dead  received 
consideration  by  a  number  of  the  speak- 
ers. The  living  often  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  hence  it  is  in 
order  to  perform  a  labor   for  those  who, 
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living  in  the  past  were  not  privileged  to 
hear  the  message  of  salvation  in  this  life. 
They  are  hearing  the  Gospel  from  those 
who  have  passed  behind  the  vail,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Saints  now  living  to 
perform  ordinances  in  the  temples  in  their 
behalf,  that  a  liberation  from  their  thrall- 
dom  may  follow.  Instances  were  re- 
lated how  those  who  engage  in  this  work 
had  received  heavenly  aid  in  their  glori- 
ous labors  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in 
information  in  that  department  of  the 
Gospel  plan. 

There  were  not  wanting  in  this  confer- 
ence testimonies  of  the  wonderful  hand- 
dealings  of  God  is  already  manifested  in 
this  work,  and  of  predictions  of  the  mighty 
works  that  would  yet  come  to  pass  in  the 
final  triumph  of  truth.  Altogether  the 
conference  was  full  of  instructions,  and 
bore  witness  that  the  Saints  of  God  are 
as  valiant  as  ever  in  the  cause  that  is 
nearest  their  hearts — the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


AMERICAN  FARMS. 
No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  among  the  population  of  the 
United  States  to  flock  to  the  cities.  Forty 
years  ago  the  farmers  composed  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  industrial  population,  and 
even  twenty  years  ago  the  cattle  farmers 
and  agriculturists  out-numbered  all  others. 
To-day  they  are  in  the  minority.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  once  thrifty  farmers 
have  drifted  into  other  occupations,  and 
in  fine  agricultural  sections  of  our  land  the 
farm  population  has  actually  decreased 
during  the  period  named.  In  June  last 
an  observer,  who  had  occasion  to  travel 
by  highway  through  some  sixty  miles  of 
the  best  agricultural  land  in  the  east, 
passed  not  less  than  six  hundred  farms,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  it  he  observed 
not  a  single  farm  house  in  course  of  con- 
struction. He  says  that  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  farms  are  in  the  grip  of  the 
usurer.  During  the  twelve  months,  end- 
ing 31st  July,  1889,  there  were  thirty  per 
cent  more  mortgages  given,  in  one  of  the 
counties,  than  releases  granted.  The 
value  of  farms  has  seldom  been  as  low  as 
now.  The  average  five  thousand  dollars 
invested  in  farming  at  the  present   value 


of  farms  will  give  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  gross  income.  Out  of  this, 
hired  labor  must  be  paid,  also  taxes,  in- 
surance, fertilizers  renewals  of  machinery, 
wagons  and  harness,  etc.,  leaving  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the 
farmer. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  naturally 
viewed  with  alarm  by  men  who  look  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  It  is  indeed  a 
serious  matter.  J.  R.  Elliott  has  lately 
written  his  thoughts  upon  this  subject, 
which  have  been  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  under  the  title,  'American 
Farms;  Their  Condition  and  Future." 
He  wishes  to  know  if  agriculture  is  not 
the  first  in  importance  to  national  welfare, 
if  it  should  not  in  this  era  of  extended 
division  of  labor  give  to  its  votaries  the 
maximum  of  wealth  and  comforts  in  re- 
turn for  faithful  toil.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  productive  forces  were 
doing  more  toward  increasing  national 
wealth  than  at  present.  He  pertinently 
asks:  "What  avail  to  bridge  our  oceans 
with  floating  palaces,  to  span  our  conti- 
nents with  the  most  magnificent  rail 
trains,  to  stud  our  land  with  smoking 
chimneys — the  product  of  the  industries 
they  represent  reaching  the  grandest  pro- 
portions— to  pile  up  national  wealth  away 
beyond  all  precedent,  if  for  all  this,  or 
with  all  this,  the  sons  of  the  pioneers 
who  hewed  down  the  primeval  forests, 
and  brought  the  lands  under  subjection 
to  the  influence  and  service  of  civilization, 
are  to  become  paupers  in  the  midst  of  an 
adundance,  or  to  see  their  lands  pass  over 
to  the  control  of  avaricious  capital." 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  enumerate 
the  causes  for  the  decline  of  the  farming 
industry,  and  discusses  some  of  the  rea- 
sons and  searches  out  some  of  the 
dangers. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  he  gives  the 
remedy,  maintaining  that  there  must  be  a 
"more  general  realization  of  the  impera- 
tive necessity  for  a  larger  proportion  ol 
the  people  to  be  engaged  in  tilling  the 
soil  than  at  present."  Agriculture  must 
rank  first  among  the  great  industries  and 
be  made  prosperous.  The  farmers  must 
make  themselves  a  political  force.  Of 
the  whole    number   of  the    last    United 
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States  House  of  Representatives,  only 
seventeen  were  farmers,  or  one  to  every 
four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  of 
that  occupation.  Even  in  1870,  twenty- 
six  farmers,  or  one  to  every  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  of 
their  number  had  a  seat  in  the  House. 
In  the  state  and  territorial  legislatures 
the  representatives  from  other  classes  out- 
number the  farmers  three  to  one.  The 
scheming  politician  must  be  overcome. 
Laws  tending  to  national  strife  should  be 
abolished  ;  also  laws  which  are  barriers 
between  supply  and  demand,  preventing 
production  from  enjoying  its  natural  and 
true  value  ;  laws  which  tend  to  prevent 
the  reduction  of  taxes,  to  the  actual  needs 
of  the  government,  and  the  reduction  of 
government  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
people ;  laws  which  prevent  the  placing 
of  the  taxes  were  they  should  be  placed  ; 
laws  which  force  labor  to  give  unfair 
support  to  capital  or  monopoly,  creating 
inequality,  sacrificing  the  true  ethical 
spirit,  which  should  prevail,  to  the  wiles  of 
scheming  politicians.  He  urges  that 
dangerous  conditions  are  settling  upon 
the  nation  which  is  undergoing  changes 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  the 
ruin  of  ancient  peoples  in  many  ex- 
amples. He  calls  upon  the  nation  to 
learn  that  "morality  is  stronger  than  a 
majority,"  and  asks  that  every  man  take 
a  part  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
an  honest  effort  to  purge  our  Western 
world  from  the  disease  fastened  upon  it. 

"Give  fools  their  gold,  and  knaves  their  power, 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  or  fall, 
Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all." 


On  Sunday,  April  13th,  1890,  Samuel 
Jackson  Randall  died  in  Washington. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October 
10th,  1828.  Ever  since  1856  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  politics.  He  joined 
the  army  during  the  civil  war,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1862,  taking  his 
seat  December  7,  1863.  His  advice  on 
Parliamentary  matters  was  highly  valued 
and  from  his  sick  bed  he  directed  the 
Democrats  in  their  recent  struggle  with 
Speaker  Reed  and  his  rulings.  He  was 
especially  fitted  for  this,  since  he  acted  as 


speaker  from  December,  1876,  to  March, 
1881,  when  his  attitude  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, not  commending  itself  to  his  party, 
Mr.  Carlisle  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  He 
was  a  protection  Democrat,  and  hence 
had  not  since  then  been  in  favor  in  the 
Democratic  party.  Only  a  small  num- 
ber were  loyal  to  him  in  a  political  sense, 
but  as  a  man  of  ability  and  sterling  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart,  he  held  the  re- 
spect of  all.  His  personal  popularity 
won  his  first  election  from  a  Republican 
district  in  Pennsylvania,  although  he  was 
a  staunch  Democrat.  His  loyalty  to  the 
Pennsylvania  doctrine  of  protection 
secured  for  him  thirteen  successive  re- 
elections.  In  his  death,  the  party  loses  a 
man  of  great  political  ability.  He  leaves 
a  widow,  a  son  and  two  daughters. 


General  Nelson  A.  Miles  was  nomina- 
ted by  President  Harrison  on  April  5th, 
to  be  Major-General  in  the  army  in  place 
of  the  late  General  George  Crook.  Gen- 
eral Miles  was  born  at  Westminster, 
Massachusetts,  August  8th,  1839.  He 
was  first  a  merchant,  but  afterwards  took 
part  in  the  civil  war  in  which  he  was  pro- 
moted from  time  to  time.  Since  then  his 
whole  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
army,  and  his  exploits  in  capturing  and 
subduing  hostile  Indians  are  well  known 
to  the  public.  The  citizens  of  Arizona 
testified  their  gratitude  by  presenting  him 
with  a  sword  which  was  delivered  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  at  Tucson,  and  he 
has  received  the  thanks  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Montana, 
and  Kansas  for  his  achievements. 


An  expedition  has  been  at  work  several 
months  and  has  discovered  and  excavated 
a  city  three  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide 
in  Arizona.  This  large  city  is  very  properly 
called  Los  Muertos,  the  city  of  the  dead. 
Others  that  have  been  partially  excavated 
are  El  Pueblo  de  los  Hornos,  the  city  of 
ovens;  El  Ciudad  de  los  Pueblitos  and 
El  Pueblo  de  los  Pedros.  But  these  are 
only  a  part  of  the  chain  of  cities  that  once 
covered  the  desert.  There  are  nineteen 
buried  cities  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  alone, 
and  Los  Muertos,  which  had  a  population 
of  ten  thousand,  is   one  of  the  smallest. 
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It  is  maintained  that  the  people  who 
lived  in  these  were  not  Aztecs,  as  has 
been  supposed.  They  were  of  the  Toltec 
race  that  preceded  the  Aztecs,  and  had 
upon  this  continent  a  civilization  older 
than  the  pyramids.  This  is  proved  by 
the  human  remains  and  relics  found. 
They  were  probably  of  Asiatic  origin,  but 
not  Mongoloid.  The  age  of  the  Toltec 
ruins  is  reckoned  in  thousands  of  years. 
The  climate  and  character  of  the  soil  were 
apparently,  the  same  as  now,  and  a  vast 
system  of  irrigation  was  required  to  make 
the  land  productive. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
following  as  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  which  were 
successful  in  the  competition  for  The 
Contributor  premiums,  given  to  the  As- 
sociations of  the  Twenty  Wards,  having 
the  largest  paid  up  subscription  lists  for 
volume  Eleven,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1890: 
No.     1.  Sixteenth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  .    $200 

No.     2.    Fourth   Ward,  Ogden 100 

No.     3.  Payson,    Utah  County 100 

No.  4.  West  Jordan,  Salt  Lake  County,  .  50 
No.  5.  Mill  Creek,  Salt  Lake  County,  .  .  50 
No.  6.  Ephraim,  Sanpete  County,  ...  50 
No.    7.  South     Cottonwood,     Salt     Lake 

County 50 

No.     8.  Hyrum,  Cache  County 50 

No.     9.  Fairview,   Sanpete  County,  ...        50 

No.  10.  Fifth   Ward,  Ogden 50 

No.  11.  Second  Ward,  Ogden 25 

No.  12.  East  Bountiful,  Davis  County,  .  25 
No.  r3.  Willard,  Box  Elder  County,  ...  25 
No.  14.  South  Jordan,  Salt  Lake  County,  .  25 
No.  15.   Richmond,  Cache  County,  ...        25 

No.  16.  Fourth    Ward,   Logan 25 

No,  17.  Pocatello, Bingham  County,  Idaho,  25 
No.  18.    Big     Cottonwood,     Salt     Lake 

County 25 

No.  19.  Millville,  Cache  County 25 

No.  20.  Lewiston,  Fairview  P.  O.,   Idaho,       25 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
purchase  of  the  books  at  trade  prices, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  fifteen 
hundred  volumes  will  be  added  to  the 
Association  libraries. 


is  widened  and  surmounted  by  a  tower 
twenty-four  feet  square  and  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  high.  The  foundation 
of  the  wall  is  of  solid  granite.  For  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  miles  it  goes  over 
plains  and  mountains.  The  foundation 
is  gray  granite,  as  firm  and  solid  as  it  was 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  structure  of  brick  as  good 
as  the  average  that  are  made  to-day.  In 
some  places  the  wall  is  built  smooth  up 
against  the  brink  of  canons  or  precipices, 
where  there  is  a  sheer  descent  of  one 
thousand  feet. 


An  American  engineer  has  recently 
measured  the  great  wall  of  China.  He 
states  that  it  has  an  average  height  of 
eighteen  feet  and  a  width  on  the  top  of 
fifteen  feet.      Every  few  hundred  yards  it 


Just  now,  owing  to  the  petitions  that 
are  circulated  in  America  asking  the  Czar 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  Russian 
political  prisoners  in  Siberia,  anything 
concerning  that  land  of  sorrow  will  be 
read  with  interest.  One  of  the  few  cheer- 
ful things  of  the  frozen  parts  of  that  coun- 
try is  the  snow-flower.  A  writer  says 
that  it  is  found  in  the  most  northern  por- 
tion of  Siberia,  where  the  ground  is  con- 
tinually covered  with  frost.  This  strange 
object  shoots  forth  from  the  frozen  soil 
upon  only  one  day  of  each  year,  and 
shines  for  that  day  only.  It  has  three 
leaves,  each  about  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter. They  are  developed  only  on  the 
side  of  the  stem  towards  the  north,  and 
seem  covered  with  very  small  crystals  of 
snow.  The  flower,  when  it  opens,  is  star- 
shaped,  and  its  petals  are  of  the  same 
length  as  its  leaves,  and  about  half  an 
inch  wide.  The  seeds  of  this  strange 
flower  are  on  the  extremities  of  the  an- 
thers, which  are  five  in  number.  Some 
of  these  seeds  were  taken  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. They  were  placed  in  a  pot  of  snow 
and  remained  there  till  the  first  of  the 
following  January,  when  the  flower  burst 
through  its  icy  covering. 

The  political  methods  of  Russia  are  be- 
ing watched  closely  by  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  it  can  not  be  many  years  until 
the  seeds  of  liberty,  a  heritage  of  the 
times,  will  burst  forth  and  shine  out  in 
bloom  from  beneath  the  frosty  covering 
of  tyranny,  like  the  snow-flower,  with  this 
difference  that  the  liberty-flower  will  not 
fade  in  a  day,  but  will  shine  on  through 
all  the  ages. 
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As  the  new  cry  -against  the  Mormon 
Church  is,  that  it  is  a  "treasonable  institu- 
tion," and  on  that  ground  a  bill  is  now 
pending  in  Congress  to  disfranchise  the 
whole  Mormon  people  for  membership  in 
said  church,  it  will  doubtless  be  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  recall  in  what  light 
Morulas  regard  the  constitution  and 
government  of  our  land.  The  charge  of 
unfriendliness  they  have  always  denied, 
and  asserted  their  loyalty.  In  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  a  book  they  hold  to 
be  sacred,  occurs  this  passage:  "It  is  not 
right  that  any  man  should  be  in  bondage 
one  to  another.  And  for  this  purpose 
have  I  [the  Lord]  established  the  consti- 
tution of  this  land,  by  the  hands  of  wise 
men  whom  I  raised  up  unto  this  very  pur- 
pose, and  redeemed  the  land  by  the 
shedding  of  blood."  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  the  Mormons  hold  the  government 
to  be  of  divine  origin.  At  a  time  when 
charges  of  disloyalty  were  rife,  Brigham 
Young  said  :  "To  accuse  us  of  being  un- 
friendly to  the  government  is  to  accuse 
us  of  hostility  to  our  religion,  for  no  item 
of  inspiration  is  held  more  sacred  with  us 
than  the  constitution  under  which  it 
acts.  As  a  religious  society,  we,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  denominations,  claim 
its  protection;  whether  our  people  are  lo- 
cated in  the  other  states  or  territories  as 
thousands  of  them  are,  or  in  this  Terri- 
tory, it  is  held  as  a  shield  to  protect 
the  dearest  boon  of  which  man  is  suscep- 
tible— his  religious  views  and  sentiments. ' ' 

On  another  occasion  the  same  speaker 
said: 

"There  are  thousands  of  things  I  would 
like  to  name  with  regard  to  ourselves  and 
our  government.  Our  whole  interest  is 
in  it;  we  cling  to  it  like  a  sucking  child  to 
its  mother's  breast,  and  we  will  hang  to 
it  until  they  beat  us  off,  until  we  can  hang 
to  it  no  longer,  and  this  will  never  hap- 
pen unless  they  drive  us  from  it  under 
the  pretext  of  what  Mormonism  is  going 
to  do." 

Again  the  same  speaker  said: 

"We  will  cling  to  the  constitution  of 
our  country,  and  to  the  government  that 
reveres  that  sacred  charter  of  freemen's 
rights,  and  if  necessary  pour  out  our  best 


blood  for  the  defense  of  every  good  and 
righteous  principle." 

Such  were  the  teachings  of  this  great 
leader  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  relation 
to  our  government,  and  such  are  the 
views  the  writer  has  listened  to  from  his 
boyhood. 

Turning  from  precept  to  actions,  let  us 
see  if  the  Mormon  people  have  acted  in 
harmony  with  their  professions  of  loyalty. 
After  being  driven  out  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois  by  the  most  bitter  religious  per- 
secution of  the  age,  and  they  were  wand- 
ering as  exiles  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  United  States  in  1846,  the  govern- 
ment called  on  them  for  a  battalion 
of  five  hundred  men  to  engage  in 
the  war  with  Mexico.  Did  they  demur? 
Did  they  in  that  day  remember  their 
wrongs  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
even  then  wandering  in  exile  from  the 
country  that  called  on  them  for  men  to 
fight  their  battles?  No;  on  the  contrary 
they  hailed  the  demand  with  delight  be- 
cause it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
give  undoubted  proof  of  their  loyalty; 
and  five  hundred  men  left  their  friends 
and  families  encamped  in  tents  and  wag- 
ons on  the  Missouri  river,  and  marched  to 
California,  arriving  in  time  to  assist  Fre- 
mont in  holding  the  Pacific  coast. 

Meantime  the  rest  of  the  Mormon  ex- 
iles made  their  way  across  the  trackless 
plains  and  deserts  and  settled  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  then  Mexican  territory;  and 
on  a  mountain  peak  overlooking  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Salt  Lake  City,  unfurled  the 
flag  of  their  country,  the  stars  and  stripes, 
which  had  led  them  in  their  wonderful 
journey  over  desert  and  plain,  and  amid 
snow-capped  mountain  peaks.  Had  they 
regarded  the  Mormon  Church  as  an  in- 
dependent temporal  kingdom,  which  is 
to  overthrow  the  United  States,  as 
is  now  claimed,  then  was  their  oppor- 
tunity to  have  founded  it.  They 
were  a  thousand  miles  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  United  States  ;  they  were 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  shut 
out  from  all  communication  with  it,  and 
led  by  a  man  in  every  way  qualified  to  be 
a  king  had  they  desired  one — everything 
was  conjoint  to  such  a  purpose,  and  yet 
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all  was  disregarded,  they  remained  true 
to  their  allegiance  and  asked  for  admis- 
sion into  the  American  Union.  Years 
after  their  entrance  into  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley, Hon.  D.  H.  Wells,  who  is  still  living, 
a  silver-haired  veteran  and  patriot,  de- 
scended from  progenitors  who  took  part 
in  the  American  Revolution,  in  a  speech 
made  during  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  their  advent  into  the  valley, 
said: 

"It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  this 
people,  abused,  maltreated,  insulted,  rob- 
bed, plundered,  murdered,  and  finally 
disfranchised  and  expatriated,  would 
naturally  feel  reluctant  to  again  unite 
their  destiny  with  the  American  people. 
*  *  *  No  wonder  that  it 
was  thought  by  some  that  we  would  not 
again  submit  ourselves  (even  while  we 
were  yet  scorned  and  ridiculed)  to  return 
to  our  allegiance  to  our  country.  Re- 
member that  it  was  by  the  act  of  our 
native  country,  not  ours,  that  we  were 
expatriated;  and  then  consider  the  oppor- 
tunity we  had  of  forming  other  ties. 

"Let  this  pass  while  we  lift  the  vail  and 
show  the  policy  which  dictated  us.  That 
country,  that  constitution,  those  institu- 
tions, were  all  ours  ;  they  are  still  ours. 
Our  fathers  were  heroes  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Under  the  master  spirit  of  an 
Adams,  a  Jefferson  and  a  Washington, 
they  declared  and  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  they  fulfilled  their  mission 
whereunto  they  were  sent  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Father.  Because  dema- 
gogues have  arisen  and  seized  the  reins 
of  power,  should  we  relinquish  our  inter- 
est in  that  country  made  dear  to  us  by 
every  tie  of  association  and  consanguinity? 
Those  who  have  in- 
dulged such  sentiments  concerning  us, 
have  not  read  Mormonism  aright,  for 
never,  no  never,  will  we  desert  our 
country's  cause;  never  will  we  be  found 
arrayed  by  the  side  of  her  enemies, 
though  she  may  cherish  them  in  her  own 
bosom.  Although  she  may  launch  forth 
the  thunderbolts  of  war,  which  may  re- 
turn and  spend  their  fury  upon  her  own 
head,  never,  no  never,  will  we  permit 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  to  triumph 


over  our  love  of  country,  our  devotion  to 
her  institutions." 

This  was  the  same  man  who  said  by 
way  of  criticism  on  the  action  of  the 
Southern  States  in  withdrawing  from  the 
Union:  "Why  didn't  they  wrap  them- 
selves about  with  the  flag  of  their  country 
and  contend  for  their  rights  as  we 
did?"  and  I  may  add,  as  we  still  intend 
to  do. 

Utah  was  connected  with  the  East  by  a 
telegraph  line  about  the  time  the  power- 
ful states  of  the  south  were  seceding  from 
the  Union;  and  the  very  first  message 
over  that  wire  was  sent  by  Brigham 
Young  to  the  president  of  the  Pacific 
Telegraph  Company,  and  read:  "Utah 
has  not  seceded,  but  is  firm  for  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  our  once  happy 
country. ' ' 

The  rebellion  offered  another  oppor- 
tunity to  Mormons  to  display  their  un- 
friendliness for  the  government,  had  they 
possessed  any.  Utah's  delegate  in  Con- 
gress at  the  time,  Hon.  W.  H.  Hooper, 
was  approached,  and  overtures  made  to 
him  to  induce  Utah  to  join  in  the  rebell- 
ion and  make  a  west  as  well  as  a  south. 
Those  suggestions  were  disregarded;  the 
Mormon  people  remained  true  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  government  that  now 
proposes  to  disfranchise  them  for  their 
religious  belief,  and  promptly  responded 
to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  to  furnish 
men  to  guard  the  United  States  mail 
across  the  plains. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  Mormon  leaders 
have  said  harsh  things  against  the  gov- 
ernment. I  deny  it.  It  was  against  the 
damnable  actions  of  miserable  carpet-bag 
officials  sent  to  rule  over  them  that  they 
invaded.  In  the  discourse  containing  the 
harshest  expressions  against  such  charac- 
ters, Brigham  Young  says:  "I  do  not  lift  my 
voice  against  the  great  and  glorious  gov- 
ernment guaranteed  to  every  citizen  by 
our  constitution,  but  against  those  cor- 
rupt administrators  who  trample  the  con- 
stitution and  just  laws  under  their  feet." 
Against  such  characters  they  complain 
now,  but  still  affirm  their  loyalty  to  the 
government.  In  the  last  official  declara- 
tion of  the  Presidency  of  the  Church, 
made  only  a  short  time  ago,  they  say: 
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"  We  claim  no  religious  liberty  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  accord  to  others. 

"We  ask  for  no  civil  or  political  rights 
which  are  not  granted  and  guaranteed 
to  citizens  in  general. 

"We  desire  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  as  an  integral  part  of  the  nation. 

"Notwithstanding  the  wrongs  we  con- 
sider we  have  suffered  through  the  im- 
proper execution  of  national  laws,  we  re- 
gard those  wrongs  as  the  acts  of  men  and 
not  of  the  government;  and  we  intend  by 
the  help  of  Omnipotence,  to  remain  firm 


in  our  fealty  and  steadfast  in  the  main- 
tenance of  constitutional  principles  and 
the  integrity  of  this  Republic." 

It  is  only  right  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  should  know  the  true  sen- 
timents of  the  people  they  are  called 
upon  to  disfranchise  for  membership  in  a 
church,  and  those  sentiments  are  set  forth 
in  the  above,  and  I  ask  the  people  of  the 
United  States  if  such  citizens  deserve  to 
be  disfranchised!  Horatio. 


Take  a  man  by  his  word,  a  cow  by  her 
horns. 
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OFFICERS     MEETING. 

As  per  call  of  the  General  Superinten- 
dency,  the  officers  of  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations  met  in 
the  President's  Office,  Salt  Lake  City, 
April  7th,  1890,  at  2  p.  m.  There  were 
representatives  present  from  the  following 
stakes:  Box  Elder,  Cache,  Emery,  Mor- 
gan, Panguitch,  Summit,  San  Juan,  Utah, 
Salt  Lake,  Weber  and  Oneida. 

The  hymn  beginning,  "We  Thank 
Thee,  O  God,  for  a  Prophet,"  was  sung; 
prayer  was  offered  by  Supt.  Jos.  H.  Felt, 
and  the  brethren  sang,  "Now  Let  us  Re- 
joice." Assistant  Superintendent  Junius 
F.  Wells  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
It  was  to  arrange  for  the  conference  to  be 
held  in  June,  and  to  receive  instructions 
from  the  General  Superintendency  on 
topics  of  mutual  improvement.  What 
will  be  the  best  plan  for  a  conference 
programme? 

General  Superintendent  Moses  Thatcher 
desired  a  free  expression  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  had  asked  him  concerning 
the  probability  of  other  organizations 
superseding  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations.  He  wished 
to  say  that  President  Brigham  Young  had 
been  inspired  to  organize  these  associa- 
tions, and  until  word  came  from  the  same, 
or  a  similar  source,  to  the  contrary,  all 
should  manifest  an  increased  desire  to 
continue  the  great  work  and  discard  all 
thoughts  of  disorganization.  Programmes 


should  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  tend 
to  the  progress  of  the  cause,  the  field  of 
which  is  great.  To  this  end  officers 
should  take  hold  of  the  work  entrusted  to 
them  with  exceedingly  great  energy,  and 
where  they  are  wearied,  or  over  busy,  such 
changes  should  be  made  as  will  relieve  the 
over-burdened  and  indifferent,  and  fill  the 
field  with  free,  devoted  workers. 

The  nature  of  the  Programme  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  work  of  the  Associations 
were  discussed  by  a  number  of  the  offi- 
cers. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  Elder 
Junius  F.  Wells  act  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements,  and  that  the 
other  members  be  the  General  Superin- 
tendency, the  secretary,  the  treasurer 
and  the  musical  director  of  the  general 
organization. 

The  following  were  selected  a  commit- 
tee on  exercises:  Milton  H.  Hardy,  chair- 
man; Geo.  H.  Brimhall,  Edward  H. 
Anderson,  Lyman  R.  Martineau,  and 
Jos.  H.  Felt. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the 
Superintendency  of  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Stake  act  as  a  committee  on 
reception  and  entertainment. 

Officers  were  urged  to  interest  them- 
selves in  securing  a  large  attendance.  It 
is  desired  that  ?s  many  as  can  come 
shall  be  present  from  every  organiza- 
tion in  Zion. 


SFORI'S 


SWEOO  STARCH 


"Pure"  and  Silver  Oioss  And  Corn  Starch 

FOR  THE  LAUNDRY.  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

1BSOLUTELY    PURE    IN    <^TJ.AJL.IT~\ 

U/m.  Driver  8  S09,  <ww.  ^i?- 


Wholesale  and^Retail. 


The  Mogts  Reliable  Dflig  flouge  in  the  Wegts 

IS     THE     FIRM     OF  , 

Ogden,  Utah. 


MAIL  ORDERS  RECEIVE   PKOMP 
ATTENTION 


DA&c 


QUICKEST  &  BEST 

SOLD  BY  ALL 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers 

E.  W.  CILLETT,  MTr,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


It  is  the  universal  verdict 
of  Bakers  ana  good  Housekeep- 
ers that  Magic  Yeast  is  the  best. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I  have  used  Magic  Ybast  sno> 

cesstuny  lor  several  years.  It  makes 
good,  sweet  bread  and  is  always 
ready  for  use. 

Mrs.  i».  M.  Tribe. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Magic  Yeast  is  more  convenient 
than  any  I  ever  used,  It  does  not 
sour  in  the  summer,  and  makes  light, 
white  bread. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Wells. 


I  have  tried  Magic  Yeast  and  |it 
works  like  magic,  making  nice  light 
bread. 

Mrs.  £.  H    Anderson. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


^Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe* 

INSURANCE    COMPANY. 
^Unlimited  Liability  of  the  Stockholders.^ 

Losses  Paid  in  the  Gkeat  Fires  at  Chicago  and  Boston,      -     $4,500,000.00 
Income  in' the  United  States,  1888,      -  -  -  . .  '66.026.fX) 

Expenditures  in  the  United  States,   1888,  -  -  1  554,396  00 


CH  CACO  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

/OHN  CRERAR,  of  Crerar,  Adam,'  tic  Co., 
LEVI  Z.  LK'TER.  late  F>eld,  Letter  &  Co.. 
K7.RA  J.    WAitSEM,  of  Spraaue,    Warner  Jc  Co., 
WILLIAM  WARREN',  Resident  Sec'y.  Chicago,  Jilt. 


H.  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Ag;nts, 


Sa.t  Lake  C 


The    Kodak    Camera 


"You  press  the  button 


rrlce,  »25.00.—  Loaded  for  100  Pictures. 


we  do  the  rest." 

The  only  camera  that   anybody   can    use    without 
instructions.     Send  for  the  Primer,  free. 

The  Kodak  is  for  sale  by  all  Photo  stock  dealers. 


Trje  Eastman  Di»g  piate^Film  Co. 


ROCHESTER,  N.   Y 


D.&R.G. 

Pleasant  Valley 


COLORADO    ANTHRACITE, 


Coke,  - 


-  %  Iron. 


Jk..  L.  WILLIAMS, 


AGENT. 


148  S.  Main  St., 


SALT  LAKE  CITY- 


Scene— First  Dinner  to  the  Family  Physiean  by  Young  Married  Couple. 


Family  Physician— Do  you  know,  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  flavor  about,  this  food  tkat 
is  most  appetizing?    What  method  do  you  use  in  cooking  it? 

Lady  of  thb  HOUS  e—  Well,  Doctor,  when  I  was  at  home,  my  mother  would  have  no  other 
than  a  Charter  O  tk  Stove.  From  my  earliest  recollection  I  remembered  how  she  would 
praise  it,  and  her  cooL.ngwas  superb.  So  when  we  wei  e  married  I  insisted  on  having  the  same 
kind  of  stove.  <  )f  course  the  improvements  made  on  them  since  motlier  bought  hers,  are  most 
wonderful.  Ours  lias  all  t  he  late-t.  including  the  litre  Gauze  Ore  u  Doors.  I  don't 
understand  the  pr  »cess  exactly,  but  they  tell  me  that  all  meats  cooked  in  ovens  with  these 
doors,  retain  ih*  ir  juices  and  flavors  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  by  any  other  means.  (Jan 
you  explain  the  theory,  Charles? 

Charles  (t lie  Husband)— I  can't  remember  all  that  was  told  me,  but  I  knowthe  Doctorcan 
-ive  a  most  clear  aid  scientific  statement  of  the  reasons,  can  you  not  Doctor? 

Doctoi! — Well,  it  is  hardly  pro  essional  to  ask  such  information  from  a  doctor;  in  fact, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  would  not  be  helping  his  practice  much  by  saying  anything  m  favor 
of  the  Charter  0  ik  stoves.  But  as  I  have  one  in  my  kitchen,  and  know  something  about  it, 
t  think  lean  enlighten  von.  Of  course  it  would  take  quite  adong  lecture  to  explain  everything 
to  you  scientifically,  and  we  have  not  lime  for  that.  Count  Kumford.  an  American,  who  was 
Knighted  in  Kurope  for  his  scientific  attainments,  pointed  out,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  that 
baking  and  roasting  meats  in  air  tight  ovens  was  wrong,  and  he  proved  it  by  actual  experiments. 
He  asserted  that  itwas  as  essential  to  health  that  our  food  sdmuld  be  cooked  in  ]>ufll,  fresh  air 
as  that  we  should  breathe  pure,  fresh  air,  and  that  air-tight  ovens  render  the  air  impure,  and 
the  food  cooked  therein  became  tainted  and  unhealthy.  But  how  to  properly  ventilate  the  oven 
was  not  discovered  for  many  years  after  Count  Rum  ford's  time.  The  difficuby  was  to  aliow 
fresh  air  to  enter  the  oven  uniformlv  without  cooling  it  perceptibly,  and  this  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Filley's  inveniion  of  die  Wire  Gauze  Oven  Door.  The  air  enters  the  oven 
through  the  wire  gauze  in  the  form  of  very  fine  ie  s,  and  aa  there  is  a  large  surface  of  gauze  the 
air  is  diffused  aod  heated  without  forming  air  currents  to  cool  the  ove n.  Cooking  might  >e 
called  a  chemical  decomposition  with  the  aid  of  heat,  but  oxygen  is  fa  necessary  as  the  heat, 
and  this  is  furnished  by  the  air.  Again,  the  meat  roasted  in  a  tight  oven  loses  a  large  part  of 
its  most  nutritious  juices,  which  become  dried  out.  Ventilating  the  oven  prevents  tnis  waste, 
and  the  meat  is  cooked  perfectly  in  the  same  way  as  broiling  over  a  charcoal  fire  or  roasting  in 
the  old  fashioned  spit  of  our  grandfather's  time.  Fresh  air,  or  the  oxygen  furnished  by  the  air, 
also  improves  the  baking  of  bread,  making  it  much  lighter  and  more  easily  digested.  Bread 
baked  in  a  Charier  Oak  stove  with  Wire  Gauze  Oven  Doors  will  never  mould,  and  that  is  very 
strong  proof  that  the  bread  is  pure  and  healthy. 

Charles — Thank  you,  doctor.    1  think  we" understand  the  reason  much  better  now 


These   STOVES,  and    RANGESfc;ar€   Recommended  and 
kept  ForlSale^by  Z.SC.fM.  I.,  Sole  Agents  for  Utah. 
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WHITE  &  SONS  CO. 


PEMBROKE     MEAT     MARKET. 


LEADING    FRESH    MEAT   DEALERS. 


Every  description  of  Fresh  and  Cured  Meats  always  in  stock.     Game 
i/n  season. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  receipt  of  orders  and  delivery. 

WHITE     &     SONS     CO., 

36    W.    FIRST   SOUTH    STREET, 


TELEPHONE   No    282 


S-A-Xyi"     Xi^-SIE     CITT. 
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PATENT  ROLLER  MILL  CO. 


I 


MANUFACTURES  FINEST  BRANDS  OF 


High  Patent  Bakers  No.  1,  Whole  Wheat. 


Office,  21    W.   South   Temple  St., 

SALT    LJLICE    CITY,  UTAH 


HENRY     WALLACE,    Manager. 


Utah   Cracker  Factory. 


Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


*,' 


SUyw  Stand  of  cJ*im  BtiaekeU 

SALT   LAKE    CITY. 

Sold  by  All  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory. 


^ 
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26  LLTbmUp  28  LETlunnUp  30  LLTknai,  32 

East  First  South  Street, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY,    UTAH. 
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THE 


are  those  put  up  by 

D.M.FERRY&CO.  , 

Who  are  thelargc^t  Seedsmen  in  Hie  world. 

D.  M    Feikv  &  Ci.^S 

T'lustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 


for  1&90  wi.l  ue  maiicd  i  KEE   i  .  all  ap- 

plicants,  and  to  last  season's  customers. 

It  is  better  than  ever.     Every  person 

using   Garden,  J-'Umier  or  i-ield 

Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 

D.  M.  FERRY  <t  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


D.  q.  N[cJ^IIi0feBi>  2^Co.: 

j 2  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 


CARRY    A    COMPLETE    STOCK  OF 


Toys  and  Fancy  Goods. 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 

Educational  Works  a  Specialty. 


Hayes- Partridge  Shoe  Co. 

.OTUHKBS 

SHOES. 

L.  D.  Y0DN$  Agent  to  Utah.  No.  U03 fyn  $,  philadephta 


LADIES,  MISSES,' 
CHILDREN'S,  BOYS 
and    YOUTHS'  .... 


THE 


ML   Famous  "GIj€ IT  Shir/us 

^?fe  Are  the  best  Fitting  and  Wearing  Fine  Dress  Shirt  Made. 

Manufactured  at  CLENS   FALLS,  N    Y  ,  by 
Z.  C.  M.  I.  Sole  Agents  in  Utah. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00 
CASH  ASSETS,  $272,865.58 

OFFICERS. 
HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 
JAMES  SHARP,  Vice-President, 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer, 
ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary, 
W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 
Henry  Dlnweodey,  John  Henry  Smith, 
George  Rodney,        John  C.  Cutler, 
Thos.  G.  Webber,      David  Eoclea, 
P.  T.  Farnsworth,      Geo.  W.  Thatcher, 
William  H.  Rowe,       Frank  W.  Jennings, 
Charles  S.  Burton. 


CASH  CAPITAL, 


$|lill.O(IO 


OFFICERS. 


JOSEPH   F.  SMITH,  President. 
HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Vice-President, 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer. 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 

Henry  Dlnwoodey,   George  Romney, 
Wm.  W.  Riter,  James  Sharp, 

Moses  Thatcher,       John  Henry  Smith, 
Wm.  H.  Rowe,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 

John  C.  Cutler,  Ellas  A.  Smith. 

Richard  W.  Young. 


Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co.,  Genl.  Agts.,  Herald  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BROWTJVING    BROS. 

OGDEN    and    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Arm, 


MANUFACTURERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALELS 
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•     We  can  furnish  anvthing  in  our  line,  and  our  Prices  are   Lower   thmth,  i™>c,      ur    u 

sysr  a"d '"" equlpped  r"p,,r  shop  ,n  ,,,e  uniK"  s,"«'  «  ™  "d'^S':. 

J^T"  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TJT4H  1S5   S     Main   Street. 

^  n  •  Salt  Lake  City. 


C      C      <tj      (3     Tj     £      t 


0 "^     <D 

8  3  $  * 


2461  Washington  Ave. 
Ogden. 


^fcijs'l^p 


WaHjei",  Oa\Ieij  ^  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

CHICAGO  WAX  CALF^ 
SCUPPER  LEATHER, 

CARD    AND     FLESH    SPLITS. 

Boston  Store,  16  and   18  South  St. 
Chicago    fctore,    179   and    181    JLake   Streol 


8888OQ0OQG8CWDQO088*  88 
For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


iTHEi 


*-Thomgon  ^  Ufajloi1  gpice  (Jo.,-* 


KNOWN    TO    THE     TRADE. 


Proprietors  of  the  Fam- 


^S^y-s  RED  CROSS  LYE. 

30,  32,  34,  36,  38.  40  SO.  WATER  STREET, 

CHICAGO.: 


M.  SHIELDS  &  Co. 

43  &  45  State  St.,  Chicago, 


:  »fflll! 


IT    IS    THE    BEST. 

TRUE    MERIT    HAS    GIVEN 


laeliweli'i  Biiiam  f  §hmm 

The  LARGEST  SALE  o'  any  Tobacco  in  th     World. 


fOR  PLEASURE, 
COMFORT,  HE  ALT' 

SMOKE  THE 


o4 


,      MANUFACTURED  ONLY.  BY 

W.T.BlJTCK^EIJi,  &  Co. 
~  PDRHflMJV.C 


because  reliable; 


The  fDoslet*  Patent  Se^eua  Door 

BURGLAR  PROOF  BANK  SAFE. 


The  cnly  Air  Tight  Bank  Safe. 
The  only  Automatic  Bank  Safe, 

No  Hole  through  Doer  or  Body 
No  Combination  Lock  or  Bolt  Spindles. 
No  Springs  i  r  Weights  to  operate  Bolt  Work 


'Tlxe   Mosler  Bamls:  Safe  Co., 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  the  following  Mosler  Patents: 

SCREW     DOOR     BURGLAR     PROOF     BANK     SAFES, 

DOUBLE    POWER    AUTOMATIC    TIME     LOCKS, 

PATENT    SAFE     DEPOSIT    CONSTRUCTION. 

g^g""  Specifications  and  Estimates  furnished  on  all  Kinds  of  Bank  and  Vault  Work. 

Office  and  Sales  Rooms:    — .        .  .  f\i-      it  O  A  Works: 

86  to  96  Elm  Street.       G//?C//7/7tf (/,  UhlO,U.O.A.  Front  and  Rose  Sts. 

JFor  Information  Regartling  either  Fire  or  Burglar  Proof  Work, 
Address  J.  T.  GAJLVIN,  Salt  lake  City,  Utah. 


]t)e  [ead\T)<$  ImpIe/r\ei}tfiOus<?of  iJtaf? 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  PREST.,       JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  VICE-PREST., 
RULON  S.  WELLS,  SECY.  1P  TREAS. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


WAGON  .-.  and 


ACHINE  CO. 


Directors: 

Heber  J.  Grant.  Joseph  F.  Smith, 

Joshua  F.  Grant,  Francis  M.  Lyman, 
GoorgeT.  Odell,  John  Henry  Smith, 
William  W.  Riter,  Charles  S.  Burton, 
George  Romney,  Junius  F.  Wells, 

James  Sharp. 


Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Logan,  Eagle  Rock, 
management* 

fOSHUA  F.   GRANT,   Gen.  Mgr.,  GEO.    T.  ODELL,  Asst.  Mgr 

Sail  Lake  City.    Utah 
ED.    T.   WOQLLEY,  Jhgr.  Ogden  Branch 
A.   G    BARBER,         Mgr.  Logan  Branch. 
G.  G  WRIGHT,  Mgr.  Eagle  Rock  Branch 


The  CONTRIBUTOR 

VOLUME    TEN,    BOUND, 

With  a  copy  of  the  Great  Premium  Steel  Engraving  of  President 
Brigham  Young,  also  four  full  page  Steel  Engravings: 
Erastus    Snow,    Wilford    Woodruff,    Jos.    F. 
Smith   and    Moses  Thatcher,  will   be 
sent  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  $2.50.    A  few 
volumes  left. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OP  "THE  CONTRIBUTOR  " 

The  Contributor  is  a  very  good  magazine  containing  first  class  reading 
matter.  —  W.    G.    Warner,   Uintah. 

Its  contents  are  of  the  choicest  kinds.  *  *  *  This  is  the  magazine  for  the 
youth  of  Zion. — Beaver  Utonian. 

The  numbers  improve  each  time,  and  it  is  a  vt  ry  interesting  I  ouk.— J.  E.  Coxy 
Miljord. 

It  is  a  gem  of  home  literature. — Dcseret  JSeivs. 

Address: 

The    Contributor    Co., 

Herald  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  P.  O.  Bjx  305. 

IRDERS     SENT     PRCMPl'LY. 


